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EDITORIAL 


In this issue of the journal, the editors have completed publication of 
2 proceedings of the Second International Conference from which some 
ntributions were published in Journal No. 2. 


In future we shall publish some of the presentations from ISSTIP 
minars. In line with this policy, we include in the journal an article by 
1s Samana on ‘Stress and the Musician” based on demonstrations of her 
shnique for relieving tension designed to help performers of all kinds, 


One memorable presentation was that by Dr. Malcolm Carruthers on 
togenic training in which attention is directed inwards by focussing the 
nd on verbal formulae relating to different parts of the body. He reminded 
2 audience that the six basic exercises developed 50 years ago can be prac- 
ed three times daily to replace other therapies including tranquillizers. 


Another fascinating presentation was that by Robinne Commissiona 
der the title “‘Pulling the Energy Cord” in which she described how stress 
ergy can be released to enhance performance. 


This summer there was a further meeting of ISSTIP at Westminster 
10ir College in Princeton, New Jersey. Manuscripts have been obtained 
ym at least one contributor, Mr. Hunter Fry, whose article on ‘Overuse 
jury’ is published in this issue. 


Interest in the stress of performers continues to grow and this autumn 
ll see an all-day meeting at Goldsmiths College on the topic of stress and 
rformance in orchestral musicians and conductors. 


The Lancet, which is the oldest medical journal published in the United 
ingdom, has run a series of leading articles on the medical problems of 
rformers to which members of ISSTIP have contributed. One leader on 
e medical problems of dancers based on Dr. Richard Pearson’s lectures, 
s led to the organisation of a study day at the Centre for Dance Studies at 
e University of Surrey at Guildford to be held on 15th February, 1986. 


The problems of the performing artist can be immense. ‘The uncertainty 
employment in these most difficult times add to the usual difficulties of 
reer development. It is very refreshing that more and more music colleges 
d dance schools are teaching students about techniques to cope with stresses 
d strains. However, enlightenment is still far from complete and a signifi- 
nt number of young musicians, singers and dancers feel that airing of a 
oblem automatically damns them in the eyes of their teachers to whom only 
\e problem—insufficient talent and technique is recognisable. Clearly 
‘STIP has a challenge to take up on behalf of many performers. 


Finally, the editors wish to thank all those, both lecturers and audience 
ho have made the seminars so enjoyable and informative. 


SOME UNPOPULAR IDEAS ABOUT TENSION 


by Christopher Bunting 


As I stand, each of my feet experiences a force of at least 100 lbs. that is, 
perhaps, 2 or 3 pounds per square inch. Clearly this force diminishes as we 
proceed up the body. If I sit, then each buttock supports 100 lbs. minus the 
weight of one leg. Upon my surface I experience a force of 14 lbs. per square 
inch of atmospheric pressure and, if Newton is to be believed, I exert a 
corresponding pressure to counterbalance this. Inside me there are fluctuating 
pressures in every organ: blood pressure, air pressure in the lungs, fluid 
pressures throughout. Mentally, there is an alternation of hope and despair, 
fascination and disgust, reverence and irresponsibility, usually experiencing a 
continually changing admixture of ail these. I experience the emotions and 
their physical concomitants. Most of the time, of course, the indefinable 
emotions that lie between the extremes. 

As Heraclitus said—‘All is flux’. The river of Life flows on. 

That all seems very satisfactory! A mild contentment with the experience 
of Life may rise to ecstatic wonder, gratefully, perhaps, to subside to a more 
tolerable everyday level, but if this were the whole truth there would be no 
music save that associated with the aeolian harp and its latter-day electronic 
offspring, a music of attenuated mooings and mewings. If this mild content- 
ment were the whole truth there would surely be no need for a Society for 
the Study of ‘Tension’ in Performance. That there exists such a society 
suggests that something is awry. If we could focus what it is that has gone 
wrong we might understand a little more of the problem. 

We first should dispose of a fashionable myth, namely that we may obtain 
salvation and enlightenment via the imagined certitudes of science. Now the 
scientific method, that is to say the testing of hypotheses with replicable 
experiments, has yielded much valuable knowledge in the physical sector. In 
an age of doubt w. cling to this kind of knowledge and make the cardinal 
mistake of thinking that it is the only truly valid knowledge. 

It is embarrassing to read of the extraordinary philosophical uncer- 
tainties inherent in Physics since the twenties, and prefer to lodge ourselves 
in the bosom of Newton. With him there certainly was no backward flowing 
of time, indefinability, acausality, the impossibility of having an incontingent 
observer, all factors that present-day physicists must contend with. 

Physics has « prestige all its own, and other sciences, especially those 
afflicted with inferiority complexes such as academic psychology, tend to ape 
its procedures in the hope of attracting a little reflected glory and respecta- 
bility, but always with a time-lapse and an unintelligent over-simplification. 
Thus was born what was ambitiously called Psychology, though nowadays, 
because its devotees will hav no truck with the Psyche, it tends to call itself 
Behavioural Science. It has been wittily dubbed the ‘ratomorphic view of 
Mankind’. 'To extrapolate to Mankind results obtained by experiments with 
animals kept in conditions that would induce psychosis in humans seems to 
me to be an intellectual procedure of doubtful validity. 

That apart, psychology, alienated from its subject, has inevitably a 
split character which further undermines the validity of its findings. I 
myself experience my life from within as do, I suspect, most of us, and if I 
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want a psychology at all, I want one that speaks intelligently and sensitively 
tbout that experience, that illuminates and enriches it. 

In a television interview Dr. Jonathan Miller, himself the son of a 
listinguished psychiatrist, entertained Dr. Hanna Segal, the noted analyst 
ind a friend, biographer and colleague of Dr. Melanie Klein who made a 
really outstanding contribution to the understanding of infant psychodynam- 
ics, and hence of all human psychodynamics, of the pushes and pulls that 
shape our lives. One may fairly say that artists and musicians that have no 
living link with their infantile psyche are not only stunted as adults but are 
also inevitably deprived of the very lifeblood of their profession. Dr. Miller’s 
fine intellect, deriving from his intellectual background, is well-known and he 
conducted the interview elegantly but gave me that impression that he felt 
that his intellectual constructs were under threat. Thus it came as no surprise 
when he politely raised the question of validation. He was in short hankering 
after scientific proof. 

And so do we come to the central paradox of our time, We distrust 
knowledge that does not issue from replicable experiments with careful 
controls, but this very method of inquiry implicitly and inevitably excludes 
much vital and valid knowledge. In psychology, especially, it is surely futile 
to exclude the very subject under scrutiny namely our mental experience! 

Thus we must refer Dr. Miller to a fascinating exchange of letters 
between Dr. C. G. Jung and a distinguished English psychiatrist Dr. E. A. 
Bennet. In May 1960 Bennet reviewed Jung’s book “The Archetypes and the 
Collective Unconscious’ for the British Medical Journal, and said, in the 
context of a generally favourable critique, that it was ‘lacking scientific 
foundation’. On the 22nd of May Jung wrote to Bennet thus: ‘A scientific 
hypothesis is never proved absolutely insofar as the possibility of an im- 
provement always exitss. ‘he only proof is its applicability. What better 
proof for a hypothesis than its applicability?’ 

On 27th May Bennet replied: ‘A scientific theory can be entirely satis- 
factory scientifically, and at the same time untrue absolutely, because a 
scientific theory is concerned with possibilities and with working hypotheses. 
But it is not concerned with absolute truth’ 

On the 3rd of June 1960 Jung wrote to Bennet: “The only proof of a 
theoretical viewpoint is its applicability and that it gives an adequate or 
satisfactory explanation, and has a heuristic value.’ 

The correspondence continued its elegant saraband . . . 

On the 23rd of June Jung wrote: ‘Psychical events are observable facts 
and can be dealt with in a scientific way.’ 

Perhaps I may here interpose the observation that a psychical fact may 
be expressed by a statement of manifest ‘un-fact’. I’m thinking of the patient 
that Jung speaks of elsewhere in his writings who was convinced, or said he 
was convinced, that the Rhine flowed from the sea up to Basel. Jung pointed 
out that to treat this conviction on the basis that in fact the Rhine flows from 
Basel to the sea would be foolish. The contrary conviction was presumably 
related to a wish to reverse the flow of Time, a valuable piece of evidence 
for the person sincerely seeking to understand and help. 

Getting back to Jung’s letter. . . ‘Nobody has ever shown me in how far 
my method has not been scientific. One was satisfied with shouting ‘un- 
scientific!’ I observe, I classify, I establish relations and sequences between 
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the observed data, and I even show the possibility of prediction. ‘The crux 
is the term ‘scientific’, which in the Anglo-Saxon realm means, as it seems, 
physical, chemical and mathematical evidence only. On the Continent, 
however, any kind of adequate, logical and systematic approach is called 
scientific’: thus historical and comparative methods are scientific. History, 
mythology, anthropology, ethnology, are ‘sciences’ as are geology, zooology. 
botanics etc’. 

On the 7th of July 1960 Dr. Bennet wrote to Jung thus: ‘I agree with 
you that no one knows what ‘absolute truth’ means. You mention variation 
in the use of the word ‘scientific’. I am inclined to think that in the Anglo- 
Saxon realm the word, as applied to method, is used very much as it is 
elsewhere. On the continent, and here as well, ‘any adequate and systema- 
tic approach’, to use your own words, is quite scientific. Your own approach 
one must certainly call scientific’. 

Game, set and match to Jung! 


Nowadays I think one could say that a study of semantics could have 
saved Dr. Bennet from his original fixity and Dr. Jung some postage. 


If we consult Partridge on the words ‘proof’ and ‘prove’ we can get yet 
another dimension of insight. Latin—probus—upright, honest, good, going 
hi uprightly. Latin—probare—to find, or think good, to test, probable, 
probe. 

Not a hint of ‘the absolute’ you will note. No whiff of Plato. 


In all branches of knowledge we stumble forward empirically. In cooking 
—a little more pepper, less salt. In string playing—a little more tension here, 
less there. In love—tact and sensitivity—all guided by intuition. The great 
scientists all knew this and many avowed it publicly—Einstein, Eddington, 
Schrédinger. It has been truly said that nowadays there are many technolo- 
gists but few scientists. : 


_ So who is a real psychologist? I would say that the people devoting their 
lives to analytic work amongst children and adults are building up empirically 
by on-going reality-testing, and cross checking, a body of knowledge in 
which we can discern -onst nt themes that may guide us. If Science has painted 
itself into a corner in the way that | have described, then this body of know- 
ledge must be content to be called a ‘body of knowledge’, but of course that 
defines Science in this field as futile. 

Only a mediocre scientist could be blind to this, but this blindness is 
understandable in psychodynamic terms as symptomatic of a fear of know- 
ledge that cannot be controlled and manipulated. This correlates with an 
early phase of infantile development, the so-called omnipotent-omniscient 
phase. In all humanity one must extend sympathy to these stunted people, 
once they have been removed from the positions of influence they currently 
enjoy in the educational field. 

_ The emergence of a new being from unbeing has always fascinated the 
philosophers—the greeks, the mediaeval churchmen, the self-styled ‘enlight- 
ened’ ones of the eighteenth century—an early example of public-relations 
hyping’, not to say pure vanity! Today the correspondence columns of the 
Times are silted up with the fossils of those long-dead opinions. The condi- 
tions are new but the ideas, being psychodynamically determined, are as old 
as time. 


The cosmic dance of atoms produces a prenatal being already respondin® 
to stimuli and exerting its own stimulation on the mother. It is busy experien- 
cing its aquatic existence, swimming in the currents of physical and psycholo- 
gical pushes and pulls, of tensions, if you will. 

In later, post-natal regressive states, this pre-natal phase is often hal- 
lucinated, under the impulsion of an overwhelming envy, as a totally blissful 
experience without boundaries or differentiation, and much music and, 
indeed, political affiliation and doctrine owe their dynamism to this fantasy. 
Recent work however suggests that the situation is more rugged. The develop- 
ing being evolves in a world of physical pushes and pulls, chemical interac- 
tions and fascinating sounds. 


The most familiar sound is the pulse of the mother’s blood in the aorta. 
Is it merely a ‘jeu d’esprit’ if I suggest that in the regressive age in which we 
live, seeking ever more infantile satisfactions and reassurances, the remembered 
and longed-for aortal pulse is evoked by the mindless thud of pop music? 
Did you know that the french for that is Ja pop music, and nota bene, they 
don’t say la pop musique. They evidently don’t confound the two! 

It is perhaps necessary for me to explain at this point that I am not 
using the term ‘regressive’ in entirely a pejorative sense. Human affairs are 
clearly at a watershed. We live in unprecendented times. As Michelet has 
said, ‘Le temps a doublé son pas’. We react as does an individual, sensing he 
has unlifeworthy attitudes and a feeling of being cut off from roots, and we 
consequently regress to gain strength for the vital reformulation. 

Before birth we are surrounded by all we need for our developing life, 
nourishment, temperature control, chemical homeostasis, sound and light 
filtering, gravity filtering by means of suspension in the amniotic fluid. Let it 
also be said that we are surrounded by the intelligence of Nature. 

After birth, a traumatic episode of pushes, pulls and squeezes, all that 
privilege is lost and one is launched upon the post-natal psychodynamic sea. 
One encounters psychodynamically determined stubbornness as a fact of life 
—the bright lights and loud noises of the delivery room, the ‘effecient’ hospital 
matron who keeps baby from mother and vice versa at precisely the moment 
when bonding should be established so that the new human being may 
experience the vital beginning of an ontological trust that needs—nourish- 
ment, warmth, support and many chemical needs that we are only just 
beginning to understand—are met, and met by the mother. 

It is also at this crucial period that communication is established, or 
not, as the case may be. If all goes well there develops an experienced valida- 
tion of one’s being and the true ego can begin to form. It is of the nature of 
the true ego that it is firmly incarnated, so firmly incarnated indeed that the 
very word ‘incarnation’ is seen to be tautologous and expressive merely of 
the cartesian schizoid split. 

The infant’s demands are, perforce, peremptory and inconvenient. 
From everything being ‘on tap’, so to speak, post-natal satisfaction and com- 
munication depend upon another being and conflict may arise. If nurture is 
adequate the infant may be weaned from the early all-or-nothingness and 
led to feel that its demands will, by and large, be met. It may be led to feel 
that communication has been established and that its needs, and, hence, its 


nature and character are adequately understood, that there is a place in the 
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frustration begins to be tolerated and indeed, dare one say, enjoyed, in the 
way that any whiff of reality, in a favourable context, is experienced as strength- 
ening and stimulating. 

If the mother is healthy and able to understand her own psychodynamics 
however instinctually, she will enjoy the healthy aggression of the baby as 
proof of its viability, and her own self-worth-feeling will be enhanced. 

If the mother has her own unresolved conflicts at the infantile level then 
these long-dormant complexes may be stimulated by the actual situation 
and tensions will develop. If the baby feels that there is a measure of rejec- 
tion it will feel that this is potentially total and hence annihilating. The mother 
is not yet experienced or understood as a person by the baby, but is felt to 
be an entity of archetypal power. There will be anger at the frustration 
mediated by this being. The anger will be mixed with envy of the withheld 
bounty and blessing, and let us not forget that we are not considering adult 
envy but of the infantile variety which is, almost by definition, infinitely 
stronger. 

The root of the word ‘aggression’ carries the meaning ‘to step toward’ 
and in the healthy situation this is met joyfully. In the unhealthy situation 
this aggression that seems to evoke the danger of annihilating retaliation 
must be re-routed, and it is then experienced as a self-attack, albeit felt 
to be, or interpreted as being, an attack by the mother. 

Speaking personally I must say that music and art that draw their 
dynamism and raison d’etre from the paranoid/schizoid position evoke in 
me revulsion, and I do not think that the public should be asked to pay for 
the privilege of acting as therapists. Au contraire! 

Continuing our charting of the course of the healthy baby we see it 
navigating through the paranoid/schizoid narrows described by Melanie 
Klein, we see the beginnings of ego formation, of differentiation between 
‘T and ‘not I’ and of what D. W. Winnicott has called ‘object relationships’. 

I have elsewhere* described the essential quality inherent in favourable 
action by the psyche-soma, tension in and upon Nature as ‘differentiation of 
function’. No limb attempts to usurp the function of another, none attempts 
to overthrow the heirarchically-organized chain of command. The differen- 
tiated limbs are linked loosely, there is a flow of movement in time. The 
psyche is joyously incarnated. 

It has recently struck me that there must be a close connection between 
this quality of action that I have called ‘differentiation of function’ and 
Winnicott’s ‘object relationships’, When I think of Casals’ marvellous 
differentiation of function and also his extraordinary ability to relate in the 
real world of objects, his craftsmanlike way in music and ’cello-playing, I 
feel I must be on the right track. The careful crafting of a technique or of a 
fine performance, or of the memorization of a work, depend essentially upon 
the achievement of the object relationship phase. Without a clear chain of 
accurate kinaesthetic imagery both technique and memorization become 
impossible, and here, perhaps, we should recall William Primrose’s dictum 
“Technique is Memory’. 

The artist that has achieved some measure of psychological maturity 
deploys his art in a continuum of tension. Every note is in tension with every 
other note. Every phrase is moving through increasing or decreasing tension. 


*Essay on the Craft of ’Cello Playing. (Cambridge University Press). - 
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he intervals, harmonies and rhythms all express and evoke dynamic ten: 
yns. The meaning is the tension is the meaning. The singer’s air eee 
rries the meaning. The string player has chosen an instrument which oP 
ily functions by means of strings in tension but which symbolizes that fact 
life that zs tension. . 

Those of you who have seen Bernard Levin’s television interview se 
aac Stern, will recall Stern’s saying that there must be concentratec 
nsion all the time. 

We all like labels. Perhaps we can label this as ‘Positive Dynamic 
ension’. “ 

But what of the would-be performer who, owing to insufficient or 
appropriate nurture, is stuck at one of the more infantile Stages 0} aoe 
ent? When writing this lecture, at this point I made a list of the g se 
lings that associate with anachronistic developmental phases and realize 
iat I had opened a Pandora’s Box. - 

Here is the list: Envy, Perfectionism, Philobatic and Ocnophilic Escapes, 
lo differentiation, Identification with the ‘All ; Participation geen tad 
ntigravity, Armaturing, Alienation from cybernetic verities, 1 ue is pas 
° repair of primary-narcissism-damage through public pee The 
ymbolic Equation, The discarnate psyche, Transcendence, trying and striving, 
‘ailure to relate to the instrument as an object. 

You will have to take my hand and allow me to lead you through the 
escending circles of the Underworld in the hope that we may emerge WRES, 
? sadder! We will take a look at each of these bleak factors and thus arrive at 
ome kind of map of the territory where negative, self-defeating, tensions 
riginate. 

Firstly then: Envy. ‘The infant feels it has nothing and the breast has all 
hat withheld richness. ‘The tolerance span of the infant is very short as it 
as not yet built up a history of eventual satisfactions. ‘The only way an 
nstrumental technique can be built up is by patient testing and ee 
hinking. Cardinal Newman’s hymn is apropos: ‘Keep Thou my feet: Oo) 
\ot ask to see the distant scene: one step, O Lord enough for me’. But, alas, 
ve know that F. M. Alexander’s ‘end-gaining’ is the rule rather than the 
xception. Years are wasted in fruitless effort, the primary aim of sce is to 
chieve the end by force majeure—doomed to failure, of COUrse.. . — 
mndary aim, that of evoking pity and moral approval, is usually achieved, bu 
10w pathetic that is. :. 

In French Canada at an audition a young girl played a violin concerto 
ather unsuccessfully. She said: ‘j’avais envie de jouer mieux’. Well, . mel 
hat’s just a construction of the French language but, as I have indicated, 
elieve that etymology sometimes gives us a valuable link with the re ems 
‘he girl was trying by will power to fill in that unbearable gap between W se 
she could do and the image of what she thought was expected of her, anc 
what she wanted. 


Sometimes sibling rivalry accounts for a multiplying of the symptomatic 
ensions. Efforts are redoubled to regain the favour accorded to the more 
successful sibling. Perhaps all competition has an element of this factor. 
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Some of the inmates of my Chamber of Horrors are more closely related 
than others, and thus we may tackle ‘Perfectionism’, “I'he Double-bind’ and 
‘Alienation from Cybernetic Verities’ together. The inadequately nurtured 
infant develops a compensatory fantasy of a boundary-less frustration-free 
universe where needs are met as soon as formulated. There is no Time tension. 
It is in this area that we may seek the origin of most of the philosophies that 
have bedevilled Mankind. 

The name ‘Cybernetics’ was coined by Dr. Norbert Wiener shortly 
after the last war to denote the rapidly developing science of control systems. 
Many machines nowadays monitor and control their own functioning. One 
way—let me stress—one way—of describing human functioning is via an 
understanding of cybernetic systems. 

Consider, for instance, the household thermostat controlling a central- 
heating system. 

Mr. Smith, Mr. N. Riche and Mr. I. D. L. Plato would all like to 
maintain a temperature of 65° F in their houses. Mr. Smith buys a thermostat 
that switches the system on at 60° F and off at 70°F and is very happy with it. 
His house stays at more-or-less 65° F, Mr. N. Riche would like something 
a little more sophisticated, a little more ‘accurate’, a little more demonstrably 
expensive! He buys one that switches on at 64.99° F and off at 65.01°F. 
Unfortunately on stormy nights it emulates James Thurber’s nervous card- 
table that switched capriciously into and out of its alternative mode as an 
ironing board—-a case of mechanical identity crisis! Well, we are still, just, 
within the confines of sanity, but along comes Mr. I. D. L. Plato who will 
hear nothing of ‘limits’ or ‘tolerances’ and is thus forced by inexorable logic 
to construct for himself a system that switches itself on at 65° F and also off 
at the same temperature! On means off, do means don’t, yes means no, play 
means don’t play. 

Bertrand Russell said: ‘All science is dominated by the notion of approxi- 
mation’—as well he might! 

When last seen Mr. I. D. L. Plato was being carted off to a sanatorium 
in the shape of a perfect dodecahedron. Alas, it has no lavatory*. 

Note the ‘double-bind’—a term coined by Gregory Bateson. ‘You must 
play perfectly, but that is impossible and meaningless, and yet you must play! 


Dr. Michael Balint distinguished two psychological mechanisms that 
enable the trapped mind to escape, so to speak, but at the cost of deserting 
integrity and meaning. He coined the term ‘philobatism’ to denote a flight 
into exaggerated motion or activity . . . swings and roundabouts, the Big 
Dipper, looping-the-loop etc. We've all heard frenzied practising that succeeds 
merely in reinforcing all the mistakes. Vapid virtuosity stems from this 
cause also, 

Balint’s other term ‘ocnophilia’ denotes a feature opposite, one could say, 
to the philobatic escape. Here we encounter a clutching, a paralysed unwill- 
ingness to let go deriving from unfulfilled experience at the breast. The Chinese 
untte the ideas of mental clutching—the unwillingness to let go of familiar 
tried-and-trusted patterns (remember de Bono’s ‘block of the adequate 
solution’)—with actual physical clutching, in the expression ‘Wu Li’. A 
third meaning of this expression is ‘Martial Arts’ and thus we home in on 


*Quoted by permission of Cambridge University Press. 
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1e idea of violence, violence done to the natural order, refusal to ‘go with’ 
lature. 

This feature alone could account for most of the unwanted tensions we 
ncounter in bad playing. May I here interpolate my own observation that 
re talk about ‘grasping’ an idea—apprehending it. Do we not so often act 
ut our metaphors and clutch the instrument physically as we try to com- 
rehend it? This observation will link us with Winnicott’s Transitional 
Ybject that I will refer to shortly. I always find it fascinating to see connec- 
‘ons between the work of psychologists working in different fields. 


We come now to the failure to achieve differentiation of function, related 
o a failure to achieve object relationships. This relates to a very early phase 
haracterized by fusionary wishes, identification with the ‘All’, the Heiros 
}amos (the mystical marriage), participation mystique. We encounter here a 
vish for there to be no boundaries to excite paranoia. Indeed I might well be 
lescribing the bleak psychology of our country in the last four decades. 

In all this do not let us forget a rather important object—ourself! If we 
ire unable to experience ourselves as objects made of beautifully interlinked 
ind balanced leverages and components it is unlikely that we will be able to 
‘unction harmoniously. 


D. W. Winnicott, that universally respected paediatric analyst, proposed 
the concept of the transitional object, something that can stand intermediately 
setween the infant and the mother, something that can be related-to emotion- 
lly without the overwhelming all-or-nothingness of the direct relationship. 
Originally it is usually a piece of blanket, later a teddy bear perhaps. Is it 
fanciful if I suggest that one source of instrument-clutching derives from a 
relationship that has not matured into the object phase but has remained to 
some extent transitional? 

I notice in my work that a third motive for clutching comes from an 
attempted reification of what are really mental contents. After all, where is 
my ’cello technique? It exists in that mental meta-space where I can employ 
my imagination. Practising the instrument involves the constant up-dating 


and cross-checking with reality. 

Related to this is the frequently-encountered confusion between musical 
tension with a muscular analogue. So many musicians cannot play ‘con 
passione’ because their mental intention connotes paralysis of the muscles. 
This, of course, links up with the ‘double bind’ that we have already des- 


scribed and a refusal of time-flow. 


And so we come to Anti-gravity. It is noticeable that there is much 
propaganda in favour of ‘up-ness’ and against ‘down-ness’. We talk of ‘going 
up in the world’, of ‘uplifting’ sermons (unlike this one!), of ‘high-minded- 
ness’, of someone being ‘head-and-shoulders’ above someone else. 

Per contra, we talk of being ‘down-in-the-dumps’ (or mouth), “down- 
at-heel, a ‘down-and-out’, a ‘low-down scoundrel’. ‘So-and-so let me down’. 

And yet anyone that has experienced any of the systems of functional 
re-education knows that without a submission to the fact of gravity there can 
be no functional differentiation of the limbs or permsision for joints to act 


as joints. 
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Tt is futile for F’. M. Alexander to get so up-tight, in his books, about 
people’s perversity, for in taking a strong explicit stand against the reality of 
the psyche he may be accused of the very end-gaining he railed a doit so 
frequently and at such length. It may be however that in humanit ae should 
excuse him because there is scant evidence that on this topic he tae what he 
was talking about. If people are strung up or knotted then it is for the ve 
oe jae I am describing, and functional re-education in the 
caves beanies of the informing dynamics must be condemned as 
_ Why would an infant have bad feelings about gravity? Before birth he is 
in rather the same position as trainee astronauts whose suspension in water 
gives them an approximation to the experience of weightlessness. Relatin 
to gravity directly occurs at a time of convulsive change as previous! de 
scribed. If things don’t go too well, gravity may be associated with seins 
something to be resisted. Perhaps the expulsion from ‘paradise’ su ests 
some existential guilt which one attempts to deny. Gravity and ae d 
corporeality would then be thought of as punishments. y si 

Certainly an action universally popular with babies is to be ‘taken-up’ 
to be brought level with the mother’s face so that the vital sntenabhenintiten, 
tion “I—T hou , may begin. If there is a failure here we see the origins of 
sae and damage to the primary narcissism, crippling to all, but expecially 
ean 6 ig performing artist. Later we shall see that there is another dimen- 

It is curious that we talk of an artist being ‘taken-up’ by a patron whereb 
the artist gains status. We also use the term ‘taken-up’ to mean blissful i 
occupation which again links with the essential mutual preoccupation od 
regard of infant and mother. If the artist is unable to feel safe eine h to b 
preoccupied he will not be able to fashion his art. a 

_ I’m always fascinated by the reaction of string-players when I weigh 
their arms on a spring-balance and then hand them weights of the indicated 
value to hold in the hand of the arm I’ve weighed. The overt reaction is 
of astonishment that the weight is so much. The covert muevin is ie 
rejection of the whole experience, and astonishment that a teacher of th : 
divine art of music should be trafficking in gross matter. . 


Verily, most musicians have a touch of schizoid withdrawal about them 
any a to inhabit a Sapaon fantasy world. But it is possible to be incarnate 
and yet imaginative, and really, instrumental playing i ier if 

ive, | is SO 
has a body to do it with! ae fi accial ae 


Notice in that sentence the cartesi ttl Sta 
a cartesian split implic ? , 
forced to use! P plicit in the language I’m 


Related to anti-gravity is ‘armaturing’. The heavily defended person 
creates for himself a system of muscular tensions and refusal of joint freed 
that enables him to have a delusionary strong self-image when the true i 
is, by reason of inadequate nurture, weak. Men are perhaps the Ee 
sufferers from this, especially as totally fixed massively aiueula shouldete 
are considered ‘manly’. If one can also develop a voice like a speak- are 
eee SeERE iGaaane achieve a persona that could fool dnyone: ineleding 

self, and make a handsome livi ing ‘voice- : if i 
Renn cert ome nan ving doing ‘voice-overs’ for T'V commercials 
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Doubtless you have seen those priceless drawings of armatured American 
businessmen by Saul Steinberg. One feels that the shiny armour-plated 
steel suits they wear are all that is left of the personality. They have become 
their armour! 'Talleyrand said that in order to become great (grande) one 
must cease being ‘grandiose’. Goethe said that in order to be great one must 
be great at something, and of course he was unwittingly touching upon the 
regression to the omnipotent/omniscient phase as lying behind the deforma- 
tion. 

Limp-wristedness is considered to be characteristically unmanly. Can 
this be a subtle saboteur of the flexible wrist essential for all instrumental 
performance? 

I have had two paralysingly armatured pupils. One was a behavioural 
scientist and the other a doctor. Their propriocepts were so inaccurate that 
correct arm action, not to say harmonious differentiation of function in the 
cybernetic loop, was entirely ruled out. Both were intelligent men. Both were 
seemingly unaware of themselves as real objects in a real world. 

Armatured women are usually of the so-called ‘liberated’ type who ape 
the manners of the immature male. 

Another kind of armaturing occurs in connection with injuries due to 
accidents or to operations. here appears to be a general body-cringe plus a 
specific limb-cringe associated with the location of the injury. There is also 
what might be called a life-cringe, an unwillingness to open oneself to the 
hurtful aspects of life. Again, the essential cybernetic loop is broken. With 
armaturing of any kind one gets a sort of time-congealment, a focus on the 
past or the future, but, of course, effective action is only possible in the 
uncertain now. For the performing artist this time-congealment is at its 
most acute in the hours before the performance and accounts for a large 
proportion of that curse called concert-nerves. 

Again I would say that dispersal of armaturing withouta dispersal of the 
deep psychological need for it must be condemned. 

I have spoken of primary narcissism—the favourable self-regard the 
baby has. I was going to add—‘as a birthright’—but this is clearly not so, 
for its development presupposes the mature and healthy mother, able to 
resist social pressures to deny her child its validation, its inauguration into 
a favourable cybernetic loop. 

Is it not likely that some artists seek a repair of the damage to their 
primary narcissism by eliciting public approval when the private approval was 
withheld, and that this is the mainspring of their need to perform in public? 
You must have heard the story of the famous narcissism-damaged violinist 
who regaled a captive listener with tales of his world-wide fame, of out- 
standing concerts, of sensationally laudatory press notices. At some point he 
must have felt that his grip on his listener was slipping and was prompted 
to say ‘Enough of me’! 'Tell me what you've been up to. Tell me when you 
last heard me play!’ 

If we take primary narcissism damage and injury together we sometimes 
encounter a compulsion to repeat a similar injury, evoking a repeat of the 
care and concern by others that is such balm to the soul! ‘This can indeed 
become a life-style that is seductively sabotaging. 

The term Symbolic Equation is used to denote a situation in which 
someone who has but a tenuous hold on reality can experience no difference 
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between an action and what it may be held to symbolize, for himself, or what 
he may imagine it symbolizes for others. No one has adequately defined what 
music is. The distinguished american composer and critic Roger Sessions 
has said that music embodies the gestures behind emotions. Certainly the 
gestures, imaginative or real, are entailed in the emotions. In case one is 
tempted to under-estimate the importance of the symbolic equation one has 
only to recall Jung’s businessman patient at the top of his professional 
mountain, so to speak, who actually stepped off a real mountain into a very 
real abyss. 


Nearer to our concerns we remember a young violinist possessing one 
of the great talents of this century whose schizophrenia featured the symbolic 
equation. This entailed his early death and a severe impoverishment in the 
musical world. Goethe said “The desertion of reality never goes unpunished’. 


I have been talking about Jung and also about schizophrenia. At least 
you will agree that the title of my lecture is honest! You may recall Jung’s 
patient that was convinced that the sun could observe and judge his thoughts. 
Jung felt that the sun symbolized (or, perhaps, for the patient, was) his 
critical father, or, indeed, God. Am I being altogether too fanciful if I suggest 
that somewhere here lies my own enormously increased distress if I have to 
play under a strong spotlight? After all, the actual physical sensation, that of 
slightly increased facial warmth, almost amounts to a rather pleasant glow. 
Why is it then that one feels almost totally robbed of such talent as one may 
dispose? Why does one feel that one’s very personality is under attack, and 
that only a strong effort of self-possession will enable one to perform ade- 
quately? 

It is a cliché of espionage stories that the captive is interrogated under a 
strong light. Is this intuitively understood as eliciting the existential guilt 
and hence favourable for promoting confessions even from the innocent? 
One hears of the suspect being ‘grilled’ and made to ‘sweat’. If one is sweating 
during a concert the physical effect suggests the emotional one, as William 
James pointed out, and so a vicious spiral is put into operation. 

My list is nearly, you will rejoice to hear, exhausted. 

The discarnate psyche has really been implicit in all the horrors I have 
been describing. Owing to inadequate nurture a manner of psychic function- 
ing has perforce to be elaborated that is independent of physical contingen- 
cies, and so has come into being much of the philosophy and literature of our 
culture. When the psyche-soma is thus abused we must not pretend to be 
surprised when all manner of self-defeating tensions ensue. 


Finally we consider transcendence, trying and striving, which are clearly 
related. We are talking about an extraordinary animal which eats and sleeps, 
and usually has most needs met. True, unlike most animals, it walks on only 
two feet, so the Devil is doubtless looking for occupation for its idle hands. 

But what makes this animal go to a shop, hand over valued work-tokens, 
and come away with a heavy box containing another somewhat lighter box 
which resonates by reason of tensioned strings? 

_ We have here the poignancy of the human condition, not content with 
being an animal in a state of nature, but certainly not too content with that 
extra psychic limb which itches! We must, it seems, transcend our mortality 
and link up with the spiritual continuum which has perdured for so long. 
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But gravity and mortality are psychologically linked and submission to both 
is essential for effective action in the here and now. 


The origins of trying and striving lie doubtless in the early mother-child 
dramas. The baby feels that somehow he is failing to do the very thing that 
will elicit approval, not realizing that it may really be the mother’s failure. 
Truly the omnipotent/omniscient phase is a two-edged sword. Later a 
parent or teacher may say ‘now Johnny, you’re not trying’. What is he to do? 
In order to placate the person who has power over him he must go in for 
some form of theatrical demonstration, knitted brows, tongue to one side, 
general tensing up. This feature alone is enough to account for so many bad 
performances. Have you ever seen a poster outside the Wigmore Hall an- 
nouncing that someone will try to play the Hammerklavier Sonata? 

Striving clearly relates to the poignant early situation with the as-yet 
impersonal mother. Etymologically ‘strive’ is related to ‘strife’. Need more 
be said? 

I have talked at length about the mind and the body and, I believe, I 
have shown you some of the perverse dynamisms that sabotage good func- 
tioning. I have said little about the spirit perhaps about the perverse way we 
have of splitting implied in the negative aspect of transcendence. a2 

When we play great music we are, after all, moving in that spiritual 
world that we share with the great musical souls. What a privilege! Now I 
certainly don’t want to engage in theological argument but do we not agree 
that whereas in the mind of God we are all born with souls, is it not one’s 
experience that, as with mind and body, the soul takes a little while to mature? 
I feel that the most destructive tension at the deepest and subtlest levels arises 
from a terrific drive to play in a manner that one thinks is de rigueur or has 
been taught so, and yet which is totally alien to one’s innermost being. One 
suppresses consciousness of this lie, but Truth, the truth of one’s nature has 
the last word. 


© Christopher Bunting. 
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SELF-ASSESSMENT: OF ANXIETY IN DANCERS 


Dr. Jean Whitehead 


Abstract 


This paper de cribes an exploratory study carried out with students at 
London College of Dance and Drama at the time of final dance examinations. 
‘The nature and purpose of 4 self-report inventories used in the study is first 
described and the advantages and disadvantages of the instruments is finally 
discussed. 


Introduction 


Spielberger’s State-Trait Anxiety Inventory has been widely used. 
Construction work began on the test in 1964 and the test manual was pub- 
lished in California in 1970 by Spielberger, Gorsuch and Lushene. It is 
presented to subjects as a ‘Self-evaluation questionnaire” and consists of 
two forms each containing 20 self-referent items to which subjects must 
respond on a 4-point scale. 


Spielberger’s State Anxiety Inventory (SAT) 


The first form assesses state anxiety (A-State) which is described as 
“‘a transitory emotional state or condition of the human organism that is 
characterised by subjective, consciously perceived feelings of tension and 
apprehension, and heightened autonomic nervous system activity” (Spiel- 
berger, Gorsuch and Lushene, 1970, p. 3). Because ‘““A-States may vary in 
intensity and fluctuate over time” (Spielberger et al, 1970, p.3) this form asks 
subjects how they feel “right now”. 

Previous research has investigated how A-States vary before different 
pyhsical activities. Simon and Martens (1979), for example, found that for 
North American boys A-State was significantly greater before performing a 
band solo than before competing in various sports or required school activi- 
ties such as academic or physical education tests. Research has also investi- 
gated changes in A-State as a result of participation in physical activities. 
Whitehead (1981, 1982), for example, found a reduction in A-State following 
students’ participation in university dance classes and other physical activities. 
However, if physical performance is poor, A-State may not fall after par- 
ticipation. Gruber and Beauchamp (1979) illustrate this in validating a short 
10-item form of Spielberger’s inventory known as the Competitive State 
Anxiety Inventory (CSAI). 


Spielberger’s Trait Anxiety Inventory (TAI) 


The second form of Spielberger’s inventory assesses trait anxiety. 
Spielberger et al (1970, p. 3) comment: ‘Trait anxiety (A-Trait) refers to 
relatively stable individual differences in anxiety proneness, that is, to 
differences between people in the tendency to respond to situations perceived 
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is threatening with elevations in A-State intensity”. Because A-'Trait is 
elatively stable over time, as a personality disposition, the second form of 
he inventory asks subjects how they generally feet. — 

Spielberger et al predict (1970, p. 3) that “those who are high in A-Trait 
will exhibit A-State elevations more frequently than low A-Trait individuals 
yecause they tend to react to a wider variety of situations as dangerous or 
shreatening” and “high A-Trait persons are also more likely to respond with 
nereased A-State intensity in situations that involve interpersonal relation- 
ships which pose some threat to self-esteem”. ' 

The second prediction can be tested by administering both forms of the 
State-'T'rait Anxiety Inventory to a group of individuals in a neutral, non- 
threatening situation and administering the State Anxiety form again in a 
threatening situation. ‘The increase in A-State can then be compared for the 
“extreme groups” of subjects who were initially highest or lowest in A-Trait, 
and it would be expected that the high A-Trait group would show the greater 
increase in A-State. 

If this result was universally found, the use of the A-'Trait inventory 
could be a useful screening device for a teacher who wishes to identify in 
advance those performers who are most likely to show an increase in A-State 
at the time of performance. However, the predicted relationship is not always 
found. Klavora (1975), for example, found that both football players and 
basketball players showed a great increase in A-State from the practice 
situation to a pre-match situation, but the increase of the high and low 
A-Trait sub-groups was identical. ‘The high A-Trait sub-group, however, 
was in each case consistently higher in A-State than was the low A-'Trait 
sub-group, and this correlation between A-State and A-T'rait measures has 
been found in some other studies with Spielberger’s instruments. 

If a teacher wishes to assess which pupils will show greatest increases in 
pre-performance A-State perhaps an inventory other than Spielberger’s TAI 
is needed. A more situation-specific approach has already been taken in 
sport, where Martens’ (1977) Sport Competition Anxiety ‘Test has been devel- 
oped to identify those athletes with the greatest predisposition to be anxious 
before sports competiton. Although Spielberger usefully distinguished between 
state and trait anxiety he developed only unidimensional measures for each. 
What is needed for better predictions of A-State in specific situations is more 
situationally revelant measures of A-'Trait. A person who is afraid of heights 
may not necessarily be afraid of spiders, cramped spaces or public perform- 
ances. 


Endler’s 8-R Inventory of General Trait Anxiousness (S-R GTA) 


Endler and Okada (1975) developed a multidimensional measure of 
trait anxiety based on work of Endler, Hunt and Rosenstein (1962). Their 
inventory is more si‘uation-specific and has scales relating to four types of 
situations: interpersonal, physical danger, ambiguous and innocuous. More 
recently (Flood and Endler, 1980) a scale for an anxiety in social evaluation 
situations was added. Using this instrument Flood and Endler tested the 
interaction model of anxiety and found a significant interaction between 
social evaluation trait anxiety and A-State before an athletic match, but no 
interaction between the interpersonal, ambiguous or physical danger scales 
of trait anxiety and pre-match A-State, Endler and Okada (1975) discuss how 
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the S-R GTA may be used to extend Spielberger’s state-trait theory of 
anxiety and integrate it with the Endler and Hunt interaction model of 
anxiety. Thus it is appropriate to try out Endler’s S-R GTA alongside 
Spielberger’s TAI to see which inventory provides the better prediction in a 
given situation. 


Thayer’s Activation-Deactivation Adjective Check List (AD-ACL) 


Recent work shows that not only is A-Trait multidimensional: so too is 
A-State. Thayer (1978, p 1) presents a psychological theory of multidimen- 
sional activation (arousal) rejecting the ‘‘traditional physiologically defined 
activation or arousal continuum” and suggesting two activation dimensions 
but a single continuum for energy expenditure. He writes (1978, p. 1) “One 
activation dimension ranges from subjectively defined feelings of energy and 
vigor to the opposite feclings of sleepiness and tiredness. Activation states 
associated with this dimension regularly vary in a circadian rhythm, and the 
dimension underlies gross physical activity and many aspects of cognition. 
The second dimension ranges from subjective tension to placidity and 
quietness, and it probably underlies a variety of emotions (e.g. anxiety) and 
stress reactions (e.g. effects of loud noise)...” 

Thayer’s theory develops from work with his AD-ACL which has four 
factors, acting often as bi-polar pairs. The test was initially developed as an 
adjunct to physiological measures to “eliminate apparatus problems and allow 
more flexibility in research” (Thayer, 1967, p. 664) but because of low inter- 
correlations between physiological measures it has gained even greater 
usefulness. Thayer notes (1978, p. 2) that ‘under certain conditions, self- 
report provides a better indication of general organismic functioning than 
does any single psychophysiological measure’”’. This claim is made because a 
subject’s phenomenological impression of anxiety can simultaneously inte- 
grate awareness of the responses of different body systems and may be clearly 
represented on self-report inventories to the extent that the subject is honest. 


The exploratory study 


After being informed of the general nature of the study, 45 students at 
the London College of Dance and Drama completed Spielberger’s SAI, 
Thayer’s AD-ACL, Spielberger’s TAI and the social evaulation scale of 
Endler’s S-R GTA in a classroom about a month before final examinations. 
The AD-ACL and SAI were completed in counter-balanced order. Students 
were then asked if they would agree to complete the AD-ACL and SAI 
immediately before and after final dance exmaninations or their final diploma 
performance. 26 of the group agreed to do this and 20 of these actually did 
so. The voluntary aspect of the study was necessary for ethical reasons so 
that students did not feel that the inventory-completion would adversely 
affect their performance, and also to obtain maximum cooperation and honesty 
from those who did complete the study. There were no significant differences 
in A-Trait scores between the participants and non-participants in the 
final phase of the study. 
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‘*hanges in Spielberger’s A-State measure (SAI) 


Table 1 shows group mean scores for the three conditions (neutral, 
ire-performance, post-performance) for the group as a whole and for the 
\ifferent ‘‘extreme sub-groups” formed on the basis of each of the A-Trait 
aeasures A one-way ANOVA for the whole group was significant at the .01 
evel and further analyses by t-test showed a significant rise in A-State from 
eutral to pre-performance conditions and a significant fall from pre-perform- 
nce to post-performance. In the light of the significant changes for the 
‘roup as a whole, the sub-groups were formed by rank-ordering subjects on 
)pielberger’s TAI and taking the upper 7 as the high A-'Trait group and the 
swest 7 as the low A-Trait group, disregarding the middle 6 subjects. This 
vas repeated for Endler’s S-R GTA social evaluation “A-Trait”. Results 
or the sub-groups are illustrated in figures 1 and 2. 


[able 1. Group mean scores and standard deviations for A-State 
‘cores in 3 conditions 


xroup Neutral Pre-performance Post-performance 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 


\LL 42.3 (10.4) 53.4 (12.2) 45.0 (11.8) 
ligh TAI 45.6 (6.9) 54.3 (13.5) 50.6 (10.2) 
wow TAI 32.1 (5.5) 50.3 (15.3) 38.0 (14.8) 


ligh S-RGTA 40.9 (11.2) 56.6 = (12.0) 45.7. (15.8) 
wowS-RGTA 38.1 (8.5) 47.3 (14.6) 43.6 (12.8) 


A-State 


Neutral Pre- Post- 
performance — performance 


figure 1, A-State scores of extreme sub-groups on Spielberger’s A-Trait in 
3 conditions 
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Neutral Pre- Post- 
performance performance 


Figure 2. A-State scores of extreme sub-groups on Endler’s social evaluation 
A-Trait in 3 conditions 


It will be noted that the pattern shown by the extreme groups on the 
TAI does not fit Spielberger’s prediction. The high A-Trait group does not 
show the greater increase in A-State. Moreover there is a correlation between 
A-State and A-Trait (r=0.63) such that the high A-T'rait group is initially 
much higher in A-State. Results obtained with Endler’s S-R GTA however 
do fit the original prediction for Spielberger’s test. The high A-Trait group 
does make the greater gain in A-State and there is little initial difference 
between the groups because the correlation between social evaluation A- 
Trait and Speilberger’s A-State is low (0.22). Results from this small sample 
would therefore indicate that if a teacher wishes to identify, from a group not 
showing initial differences in A-State, those who might do so in performance 
conditions, then Endler’s social evaluation scale might be the better inventory 
to use. It is also worth noting that Endler’s social evaluation scale had a 
higher correlation with A-State in the pre-performance condition (0.35) than 
in the neutral (0.22) or post-performance (0.09) conditions, whereas 5piel- 
berger’s A-Trrait scale showed the reverse pattern with significant correla- 
tions with A-State in the neutral (0.63) and post-performance (0.57) condi- 
tion but a strikingly lower insignificant correlation of 0.25 in the pre-perfor- 
mance condition. 
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Changes in Thayer’s activation measures 


Table 2 and figures 3 and 4 show comparable results for Thayer’s 
Dimension B (tension) when this is taken as the dependent variable instead 
of A-State. It is noteworthy that although highly correlated with A-State 
(0.85) the pattern of scores is different. This is in part to be expected from 
small samples and different inventories, but it gives emphasis to a point 
made elsewhere (Whitehead, 1983) that an investigator must know the 
characteristics of the inventory he is using and the purpose for which he 
selects it if he wishes to interpret the results adequately. 


Table 2. Group mean scores and standard deviations for Dimension 
B (Tension) in 3 conditions 


Group Neutral Pre-performance Post-performance 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 


29.6 


ALL 20.0 (5.9) (7.7) 23.0 (6.3) 
High TAI 19.9 (7.3) 31.1 (8.5) 28.9 (6.0) 
Low TAI 18.0 (4.2) 291 (98) 19.0 (4.4) 
HighS-RGTA 20.6 (6.5) 32.6 = (7.9) 26.0 ~— (6.7) 
LowS-RGTA 16.7 (3.5) 25.1 (7.5) 20.4 ~— (6.6) 


Tension 


35 


Neutral Pre - ‘ost - 
performance performance 


Figure 3. Tension scores of extreme sub-groups on Spielberger’s A-Trait 
in 3 conditons 
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Tension 


35 


30 


29 


20 


Neutral Pre- Post- 
performance performance 


Figure 4, Tension scores of extreme sub-groups on Endler’s social evaluation 
A-Trait in 3 conditions 


Table 3 and figures 5 and 6 show comparable results for Thayer’s 
Dimension A (vigour). It is noteworthy here that it is the ow A-Trait subjects 
who show the greatest elevation in activation in the performance situation, 
and that Endler’s S-R GTA shows the clearer interaction. The correlation 
between Thayer’s two measures is negligable (—0.06) in this situation, 
which is why both measures are needed to provide a complete picture of 
what is happening. Studies investigating whether the relationship between 
arousal and performance is linear or curvilinear have tended to use A-State 
as a measure of arousal. Results obtained with Thayer’s AD-ACL show that 
to neglect the second dimension of activation is to miss half the story. 


Table 3. Group mean scores and standard deviations for Dimension 
A (Vigour) in 3 conditions 


Group Neutral Pre-performance Post-performance 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 


ALL 22.8 (8.8) 31.9 (8.0) 25.8 (3.9) 
High TAI 19.9 (11.2) 274 (11.2) 25.6 (10.7) 
Low TAI 294 (5.1) 35.1 (2.1) 28.0 (7.4) 
High S-RGTA 26.6 (11.3) 28.7 (11.9) 26.9 ~—(10.6) 
Low S-RGTA. 23.9 (9.6) 35.6 (2.4) 29.1 (8.9) 
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Figure 5. Vigour scores of extreme sub-groups on Spielberger’s A-Trait 
in 3 conditions 
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Figure 6. Vigour scores of extreme sub-groups on Endler’ social evaluation 
A-Trait in 3 conditions 
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Discussion 


The study described here was a small exploratory one in a series of 
ongoing studies (Whit head, 1981, 1982, 1983) comparing resu'ts obtained 
with different self-report inventories. It is incomplete without objective 
measure of performance and an analysis of relationships between anxiety and 
performance. A‘ the time of writing the dancer’s examination results are not 
known and, if they were, the sample size is too small for conclusive results. 
The time at which the inventories were completed also varied somewhat 
beiween subjects, generally being 20 minutes before performance. 

There is a common view, supported by research evidence, that many 
performers have an individual optimum level of A-State for maximum 
performance, so it is not intended to suggest here that a rise in A-State is 
necessarily undesirable. It seems more important that a performer should 
learn to become aware of situations in which A-State has risen beyond this 
optimum and should learn to control it and bring it down by relaxation or 
other techniques. 

The purpose of this paper is rather to suggest cautions in the use of 
self-report inventories. They do have advantages in that they are inexpensive 
compared with physiological equipment, they can be admin stered quickly 
and given to a whole group simultaneously and they can provide useful 
information about current states of anxiety or activation as well as identifying 
people most likely to become anxious in specific situations. 

However, they can be easily ‘“‘faked’’ (Morgan, 1978) if cooperation 
with the subject is not good; training is needed to adminster the tests and 
interpret the norms and scores; great care is needed in selecting or adapting 
an appropriate inventory for a specific situation; ethical considerations limit 
their use in pre-performance situations if they may be disruptive to a per- 
former’s concentration; and they do assess only the psychological level of 
response. Physiological and behavioural indices are also needed for a complete 
picture. 

This is not say that their use should be abandoned. If an inventory can 
be identified that does what is needed for its user then it can provide quick 
relevant information. The advice is not to fear to take aforward step but to 
do so with caution and with eyes open. 


©Dr. Jean Whitehead 
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KEYBOARD SEMINAR 


Conducted by Carola Grindea 


at Second International Conference for the Study of Tension in 
Performance 


The sensational publicity in the American press and through the media 
to the physical injuries experienced by a great number of instrumentalists— 
the majority pianists—(ISSTIP JOURNAL vol 1 No 1 “Physician’s views 
of Physical Problems” Robert Silverman Interview with doctors Fred H. 
Hochberg and Robert Leffert, p 23) prompted ISSTIP to organise a ‘Key- 
board Seminar’ at the Second International Conference (July 1983). This 
seminar was intended to cover a wide range of aspects of the many problems 
encountered by pianists, teachers and students during the years of training 
and during performances. 


The response was very interesting indeed. The majority of speakers 
came from America where pianists and teachers had first hand information 
about the recent developments in the field of ‘Music Medicine’—a branch of 
medicine which is gaining more and more recognition along with the ‘Sports 
Medicine. ISSTIP regrets that the papers and demonstrations offered at the 
Conference cannot be published in full but it is including resumes of all 
these valuable contributions. 


The speakers taking part in the Seminar approached the problems from 
several angles: physical, physiological and psychological. It was felt that 
there is a great need for teachers and performers to re-assess their own 
approach to piano playing and teaching as the only solution to prevent such 
crippling injuries in future. There was also a need for a re-assessment of the 
attitude to performance, and great care about conditions under which 
pianists are expected to function since these are conducive to great stress, 
which, in turn may result in physical or psychological traumas. There were 
those who emphasised the importance of training pianists and teachers with 
more understanding of the role of the body in performance and of a techni- 
que based on natural and well coordinated movements. 


Blanche Abram, professor at Hofstra University, New York, in her talk 
on MUSCULAR EASE AND MUSICAL TENSION IN PIANO PLAY- 
ING—discussed the importance of developing a ‘natural’ piano technique 
which allows the pianist to play with ease. She believes in ‘the use of devices 
and exercises that build awareness of different points of tension and their 
release at will, awareness of sensations involving fingertip suport of the 
weight of the arm, attention to the relation between the natural shape of the 
hand and the geography of the keyboard. Of great importance is the use of 
the co-ordinated gesture that helps develop both pyhsical and musical con- 
tinuity, so necessary for the projection of musical tension’. 

Phyllis Lehrer—Chairman Piano Dept. Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, New Jersey—talked about PREPARATION FOR PERFORM- 
ANCE. She approached the subject from both the physical and psychological 
angles. She gave simple but very sound suggestions on how to cope with the 
anxiety inherent in a performance and how to avoid memory failures. She 
emphasised the value of a close co-operation between teacher and student in 
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e preparation for performance, and recommended performance rehearsals 
different intervals as only a thorough preparation will give the student the 
nfidence that he will succeed. 


Minuetta Kessler, in her paper BODY POWER TECHNIQUE 
ressed the need for a responsible attitude on the part of those involved in 
e piano profession to explore and re-assess their techniques of teaching and 
aying. She particularly asked composers to review their attitude and write 
usic which should serve the performers and not over-tax their capabilities 
their ‘precious muscles and tendons’. She, herself, had been the victim of 
e carpal-tunnel syndrome and, fortunately she had a successful operation 
| both wrists. This does not mean that an operation can be recommended 

other cases since each hand presents its own specific problems. Most 
sponsible surgeons are reluctant to perform such an operation on pianists 
‘other instrumentalists because of the risks involved. 


Samuel and Ethel Lehrer, piano teachers in the New York area, pre- 
nted a joint paper BEYOND ORTMANN AND SCHULTZ—s study of 
e physiological conditions in piano playing. The two important theoreticians 
ho have written extensively on these vital aspects of piano techinque are: 
tto Ortmann—‘Physiological Mechanics of Piano Technique’ (Kegan 
aul, N.Y. Dutton 1925) and Arnold Schultz—‘The Riddle of the Pianist’s 
inger’ (Carl Fisher Inc. 1936) and they have come to revealing conclusions, 
inforced by scientific experiments. Both authors point out that ‘Muscle- 
ontraction-Relaxation-Fixation’ in piano playing take precedence over 
Veight-Relaxation’. While scoring effective points against the exaggerated 
aims of the ‘relaxationists’ they were themselves led to exaggerations 
hich often obscured the fundamental merit of their theories. No doubt, the 
lea of relaxation has been somewhat discredited due to the influence of 
rtmann and Schultz on piano thought in the second half of this century. 
‘he Lehrers propose a reconciliation between the two points of view which 

both possible and desirable. The term ‘fixation’ or ‘relaxation’ could be 
iterpreted in a broader sense: ‘relaxation’ to be accepted as a relative 
yndition limited by the need to contract muscles in order to create movement, 
id the Ortmann-Schultz concept of ‘fixation’ or when ‘imobilizing’ a joint 
, be considered as ‘stabilizing of joints’-—as understood by kinesiologists. 
-is the confusion between ‘fixation’ and ‘stiffening’ that lead Ortmann and 
chultz to attribute fatigue to excessive use of muscles rather than to incorrect 
)-ordination of muscles. 'T'o support their views the Lehrers presented their 
wn experiment with a computer on the possible combination of movements 
F the twenty-two muscles of the hand. (from the wrist to the tip of the 
ngers). ‘I'he computer came out with the staggering figure of 2,432,902,000, 
00,000,000 and the Lehrers conclude that only through ‘differential re- 
ixation’ can the pianist’s muscular co-ordination function freely—a process 
thich allows minimal muscle activity while isolating and eliminating any 
aperflous action. 

They continued their demonstration with exercises aimed at introducing 
1e players to an awareness of the freedom of their arms, and of the tension in 
ome parts of the playing apparatus while the rest of the arm was completely 
“ee, 

The Psychology of piano playing was the subject of several communica- 
ions. 
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Juliette de Marcellus, piano teacher in Florida and author of several 
articles, read a paper NEW LIGHTS ON STATES OF MIND DURING 
PERFORMANCE based on a study by Arnold Schultz, ‘Theory of 
Consciousness’, (East-West Phylosophical Library, New York, 1966) in 
which he discusses the psychological and physiological conditions in piano 
playing. 

Dr. Anne Henley, professor at St. Catherine College, Minnesota, on 
CREATIVE VISUALISATION—Antidote to Performing Anxiety, a 
‘technique of using your imagination to create what you want in life’ (Shakti 
Gawain, ‘Creative Visualisation’ 1982). She considers it a kind of self- 
hypnosis used as a therapy to instill a positive self-image in the subconscious. 
She stresses that this can be realized by using relaxation techniques and 
mental imagery to develop a positive self-concept. ‘This technique is possible 
only if the body is in a state of deep relaxation. Research on brain wave 
pattern have revealed that the brain operates at alpha level when the body is 
in that state. ‘At this moment you are able to make more effective changes in 
your life through creative visualisation than you can make by thinking, 
worrying and planning’—wrote Shakti Gawain. 

To illustrate her point, Dr. Henley suggested that the pianist, in a 
state of deep relaxation, should ‘visualize’ a walk through beautiful country, 
full of flowers, sunshine, creating his own safe place in the imagination, a 
sort of sanctuary where he feels happy and at ease. In this sanctuary he meets 
a guide, perhaps a greatly admired pianist who would become the support 
and who would encourage, inspire and stimulate the player to give his best 
performance, In ‘creative visualisation’, ‘you achieve a state of hypnotic 
trance, concentrating on what you are imagining, yet remaining conscious of 
what is going on around you’. Dr. Henley adds that this is not an unusal 
experience, comparing it to daydreaming, or being absorbed in a book or 
fascinated by a flickering flame. 

The essence of creative visualisation—according to Michael Kelly, a 
hypnotherapist at St. Paul University, Minnesota, is that you imagine your- 
self as you wish to be, having already attained your goals. In other words, 
you work towards developing a new image. Your self-image is the key to 
your personality and your behaviour. By expanding your self-image you 
expand your possibilities. The development of an adequate, realistic self- 
image may endow a person with new capabilities and talents, Ancient yoga 
philosophy aptly expresses the importance of self-identity: ‘You become 
what you think’. 

In order to use creative visualisation most effectively it is necessary to 
set realistic goals and work towards accomplishing them. Whatever the 
goals, it is also important to ‘visualise’ often, returning to your ‘personal 
sanctuary’ for a while every day. It is recommended to continue the visualisa- 
tion for a minimum of twenty-one days, since it usually takes at least that 
long to effect any perceptible change in the self-image. Dr. Henley does not 
consider creative visualisation as a cure for everyone suffering from severe 
anxiety but offers a method reaching the subconscious and implanting 
positive thoughts and attitudes that may produce some good results. 

Eloise Ristad, author of ‘A Soprano on Her Head’ (Real People Press 
1982) gave a short demonstration on her humorous yet serious approach to 
treating anxiety in performance. This is a kind of ‘“GESTALLT THERAPY’: 
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she allows her ‘guinea-pigs’ to act their inhibitions while playing their 
programmes, poking fun at the ‘judges’ who critise the performance, at the 
same time getting the pianists to become more aware of the greatness of the 
music, of the sensation of smoothness or elasticity of the keys, of the enjoy- 
ment of the actual physical sensation when able to perform freely. 

An interesting paper was read by Greta Motts, a post graduate student 
at the Guildhall School of Music and Drama, London, on ‘Is Biofeedback 
valid for Piano Performance?’ and “The Advantages and Disadvantges of 
Myographic Measurement in Piano Playing’ after participating in several 
experiments with pianists in master class situation, assessing their muscular 
and mental tension with biofeedback apparatus. 
or The serene bret ig eae these presentations were most illum- 
nating particularly those which followed a demonstration on the ALEX AN- 
DER ‘TECHNIQUE by Linda Babbits and Hilary Mayer, two 1 eee 
rom USA. They tried to put across the value of the Alexander technique for 
derformers, learning to become aware of the use of self as indivisible whole 
Ihe pianist should not direct his attention to one or more separate parts of 
he playing apparatus but consider these in the context of himself as a ‘whole’ 
hey also emphasised the role of the technique in the release of accumulated, 
innecessary tensions, bringing about an effortlessness and lightness in the 
ise of one’s self, 

_ Some of the scientists present, particularly the physicians, doubted the 
cientific value of such a technique, but many others expressed their view on 
he importance of Alexander Technique for everyone, not only for performers 
t was also thought that such seminars should be held more often. , 


—00.60————. 


It is with deep sorrow that we announce the untimely death of Eloise Ristad, 
ne of the most appreciated and loved colleagues, who has done invaluable work 
helping so many to learn how’to deal with stress. 
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A PSYCHOTHERAPIST’S PERSPECTIVE OF THE PERFORMER 


Helen Gavzer 


We all know that stagefright has been with us long before ISSTIP has 
begun its studies. I am sure that the Greek Chorus had their problems and 
so did many performers along the centuries. Sarah Bernhardt called it, in her 
native French, /e trac, and it was to plague the actress throughout her long 
career. Recently Sir Laurence Olivier wrote in his autobiography in depth 
about his stagefright experiences and he talked freely about this in an inter- 
view on the American television “Sixty Minutes” programme. 


The knowledge that such great actors have been afflicted with stagefright 
does give some of our younger performers much encouragement, but for 
some it is a cause for anxiety and soul searching. On a good day they will 
think: “If it can happen to these great artists of course it will happen to me 
and Pil overcome it just as they do”. But, on a bad day? They wiil tell you it 
can only be endured by such giants. ‘They think: ‘‘With my littie talent and 
experience what hope do i have?’’ They confess it is an awful feeling. 


In my work with performers I have noticed that most of the usual 
problems seem to become exaggerated, Here are people who are the most 
likely to suffer from lack of self-esteem and the effects of self-deprecation, 
yet these are the most likely to choose the acting profession. Jane Howell, the 
British Director of Shakespeare plays, believes that we choose our profession 
because of our weaknesses and not because of our strength and she considers 
that theatre is therapy. She herself had been a frightened little chiid at school. 
When a sensitive teacher gave her the opportunity to direct a school play, 
she found a place where she could feel very comfortable. She never looked back. 


Everybody’s experiences of course are different but I found enough 
similarities to see patterns emerging. I continued to treat my patients with an 
eclectic approach—namely anything that would work—in addition to my own 
process, but it was frustrating to find at that time that so little research had 
been done on the subject. [ became more and more fascinated with this study 
and I decided to interview some of the great artists. I wanted to know what 
they would say on the subjects and especially, how they ‘keep going’. 


Most performers would talk freely, but some actually admitted that they 
would find it easier to talk about very personal matters, such as their sex life 
rather than about their feelings of fear on the stage. I have corresponded 
among others with Laurence Olivier and Ralph Richardson, and it has 
been very rewarding. 


Laurence Olivier is considered the world’s greatest living actor. He has 
had three serious illnesses in his life, one was cancer, the second was throm- 
bosis, but he suffered another disease which was not made public knowledge 
until recently. After forty-five years in the theatre, when he was about sixty, 
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Laurence Olivier got stagefright. When he was asked how bad it was he 
said: “T felt a complete breathlessness. Constriction in the throat and the 
mouth and the tongue, and just the whole world closing in on me, and it 
spread to my horror, when I was playing ‘Othello’ and I started giving a 
hooded performance—not wanting to face the audience, trying if possible to 
turn my back on them, to turn my face away from them—saying to that 
wonderful actor Frank Finley, my Iago: ‘Don’t leave the stage, please don’t 


leave me, or [I run’.”’ 


Olivier’s agonies of stagefright were left unnoticed by the critics, who 
found his performance stunning. When Lord Olivier was asked about him- 
self, his acting, and if he had any recommendations for young actors. He 
said: “‘acting is a game of make believe, and I find the essence of it is pretending 
I’m going to be a fellow named Hamlet, or pretending I’m a fellow called 
King Lear. With Lear, it’s regretably easy for me, because now in my crusty 
old age, I’m exactly like him, although I haven’t the majesty, of course. I 
have every other characteristic of Lear—unreasonabie, impossible, stupid, 
stubborn, and I’m sorry, that’s me. At the time I did Hamlet, I was much 
more like Hamlet, and [ had all those qualities, and particularly all the 
weaknesses. And I think if you can recognize that—here is a little secret for 
the actor: “Use your weaknesses, aspire to the strength”. 


I was able to interview Sir John Mills in between acts of “Goodbye Mr. 
Chips” at Chichester. Of stagefright he said: “I had to work it out for myself 
as to what it was, what stagefright is all about. I decided it wasn’t bad notices 
that worried me, it wasn’t eggs being thrown at me, because I’ve had both 
eggs and tomatoes thrown at me. It wasn’t that. It wasn’t falling over on 
the stage. It wasn’t anything to do with that at all. Jt was the fear of drying 
up. ‘That’s the only thing that I’ve discovered about stagefright. Once 
I'd got that idea firmly in my head I managed to get over it. I decided that I 
could walk off the stage and look at the script and come back, and if you 
can get this attitude of mind, that will surely help. If you’ll ask most actors, 
they’ll say the same thing: ‘drying up’. Once I was acting in a play and I had 
a long speech of three pages; I dried up in the middle, stone dead; there 
were six other actors on the stage, we’d been playing for about seven months. 
They were involved in their speeches—they looked at me and I looked at 
them. I looked off to the prompt corner and there was nobody there. I then 
walked off the stage, found the page, got the line, walked back, and got on 
with it. I had three friends in front, and they didn’t even know what had 
happened—so that’s what I think stagefright is all about .. . its the fear of 
drying up”’. 


T asked Sir John Mills if he had any coping techniques. ‘‘No, he said, he 
didn’t, And there is nothing that can be done’’. He believes everyone has 
‘nerves’, and he thinks that if you don’t feel nervous, you shouldn’t go on, 
because then the performances are dull, and can become very flat. ‘First 
nights, even though they may not be the best performances, can be the most 
exciting because, like horses, actors are sweating and keyed up for it’’. 


Jonathan Miller, performer, director as well as psychiatrist, defined 
stagefright as acute anxiety attacks in the context of a theatrical performance, 
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and considers it a critical exposure of yourself in a dramatic form, He had 
known of many people who have nightmares about being on the stage, 
having forgotten lines and having nothing to say while a silent, watchful 
audience is waiting for you to say the next thing. 


“What happens is you stand outside of yourself and you get a duplication 
of yourself and you see yourself performing and then you get this terrible 
thought: ‘If I can see myself performing, then I’m not actually performing 
then who is performing?’ and everything starts to break down. Then what 
you get are pauses that seem to subjectively last forever; at which time you 
get in a kind of sweaty, anxious state and you fantasize about the attitude and 
action of the audience watching you, and you wait for the next word to come 
out. Objectively, of course the audience is not aware”’. 


Whe I interviewed Denis Norden, wellknown T'V and radio personality, 
he talked about his experiences of stagefright. But since he had worked with 
many famous performers through the years, I asked him if he had any stories 
of note related to stagefright. He told me about Peter Sellars, who, in his 
early years of radio and 'I'V shows, suffered so terribly with stagefright that 
a friend suggested that he should see a medical hypnotist. Incidentally, 
every performance was really marvellous, Peter was always a wonderful 
comedian no matter that he was feeling this enormous fear. So, one day 
after he had done a number of television recordings in an absolute state 
of terror, he went to see this doctor, and he put Peter ‘under’. Unfortunately, 
Peter ‘came to’ a little earlier that he was supposed to, and he heard the doctor 
say: “Now in a moment I’m going to snap my fingers and you will waken 
and feel refreshed, and you will not feel nervous and you will do your per- 
formance tonight without any anxiety. And as you leave my office, you will 
see my secretary, and you will say to her ‘how much do I owe you ? This 
doctor evidently dealt with actors before, and was taking no chances of not 
being paid. When Peter returned to the theatre where we were doing this 
show, he was still laughing so mach, that he did not feel nervous at all. Now 
we don’t know whether it was the hypnosis, or whether this incident put his 
nerves out of his mind’. 


I met Derek Jacobi on the lawn of the Royal Shakespeare ‘Theatre at 
Stratford and I asked him if his experience of becoming a world-renowned 
actor since his performance in ‘I, Claudius’ had given him more responsibility. 
“Ves, of course”—he said. “It is this new responsibility which terrifies me, 
whereas before I should have enjoyed it. Even though I know the part well 
and I know what I am doing and I believe the audiences enjoy my perform- 
ances, it has become more burdensome now just because of the audiences 
expectations. I have been trying with all my power to ful'ill their expectations, 
but I became so anxious that I thought I was going mad. I thought that I 
would never be able to go on the stage again. I would suddenly come out into 
a cold sweat, for no reason at all, at any time or place. . . it had its birth in my 
fear of performance. I went to see a psychiatrist who diagnosed ‘anxiety 
depression’ but I don’t think the doctor helped me much. He put it down to 
the fact that my mother died recently, but this had all happened before my 
mother’s death. So, I decided to help myself. I knew that I had to work 
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gain and unless I would make myself go back on the stage and take part in 
ie Royal Shakespeare Company’s plays I would lose that particular kind of 
erve it takes to get on the stage’, Derek Jacobi then talked about his search, 
is experiences, his studies of different disciplines like realaxtion, Alexander 
>chnique, but it was his determination to get on with the job which surely 
1ust have been at the source of his conquering the anxiety. When asked 
rhether he had known anyone who had given up the stage altogether because 
f stagefright, he replied: “Yes, I’ve known quite a few... that feeling of 
lectricity is just too much for some people . . . it becomes a jolt that does not 
nergise you but can be a killer like the electric chair’. 


>) Helen Gavzer. 


Stress 


Management 


ALEPH ONE Ltd offers a number of 
aids for managing anxiety and im- 
proving control of performance, 


including: Aleph One Limited 


ee 


ASSETS of instructions in Relaxation and in Tension Control by a 
leading psychologist, at £6. 


ae RESPIRATION FEEDBACK apparatus providing cogent new informa- 
nee depth, rate and regularity of respiration via a BBC Microcomputer, 
at £609. 

*e RELAXOMETERS for training control of general arousal and manage- 
ment of anxiety, from £50. 


** COMPUTER ENHANCED BIOFEEDBACK of muscle tension using a 
BBC Micro to give visual feedba k of muscle tension and compare it with a 
target pattern. 


‘urther details from Aleph One Ltd (I), The Old Courthouse, Bottisham 
Cambridge CB5 9BA, England. Tel. (0223) 811679 
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STRESS AND MUSCIANS 


Ans Samama 


Many people hold the view that ‘“‘stress”, a common phenomenon among 
performing artists, is exclusively caused by psychological tension. It is far 
less known that stress symptoms can have physical causes as well. It is with 
the latter causes of stress that this article is mainly concerned. 

Unfortunately, stress and stage fright are concepts that, like the concept 
of love, mean different things to different people. They are discussed so 
vaguely that it is often difficult to grasp what is exactly meant. Even experts 
often do not clearly define the concept of stress. In general, stress could be 
compared to the following mechanical phenomenon: a wooden board is 
fixed at both ends and in the middle of the board stones are piled up. Pressure 
is exerted on the board. The more stones are piled up, the greater the pressure, 
until finally the board bends in the middle: stress. If we keep adding stones, 
the pressure on the wood fibres will eventually be too much and the board 
will break in two: stress fells the artist. Of course it is too simplistic to 
compare biological stress to the pressure of stones on a wooden board; nor 
does the comparison yield any insight into the causes of the pressure or the 
tension that the artist is exposed to. 

The first person who conducted scientific research into biological stress 
about 45 years ago, was Hans Selye, He and his associates exposed test 
animals to a number of unpleasant stimuli, excessive heat, cold, pressure, 
pain, loud noise, light, movement, immobility, hunger, thirst and others. 
The immediate result was that the test animals showed an increased activity 
in all their organs, in order to resist the unpleasant stimuli. However, when 
exposed to the stimuli continued, organ activity decreased again and in the 
end the animals died of exhaustion. Autopsy revealed widely spread damage 
to the body, caused by the increased activity of the organs. All the different 
stimuli brought about the same sort of damage. Selye called the physiological 
response _of the organs to the unpleasant stimuli “stress” and the stimuli 
themselves he called “stressors”. We shall follow Selye in this and define 
stress as the “non-specific answer of the body to every kind of external 
pressure”. In human beings, organs and systems also react with different 
activity to such influences as in Selye’s experiment and physical, psychologi- 
cal, or psycho-somatic symptoms are the consequences. Sometimes a stressor 
may have a positive stimulating effect, as is the case with a word of appreciation, 
applause from the audience, frequent invitations to do something (make music, 
give lectures, and so on). Every person likes to be appreciated. When positive 
stress is created, every function is at its optimum. If the stressor becomes 
aggressive on the other hand, when for example the artist becomes less and 
less successful or overschedules himself, the stressor will have a negative 
effect. Such negative stressors can also exist inside oneself. They may be of a 
psychological nature, in the case of unrequited love, or feelings of guilt, but 
also of a physical nature, for instance when muscles are incorrectly used. 
Everything just depends on the individual’s reaction—good or bad—to any 
stressor. The reaction may be fiercely positive as well as fiercely negative. 
Sometimes the body hardly reacts to the stressor at all, in which case stress 
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either positive or negative reaction is correspondingly less. Also muscle 


isions can be the cause of stress. In terms of art, artists—and performing 
ists especially—live under stress. The point is whether stress can be 
ed with or whether it hinders the artist in his performance. 

I would now like to take a closer look at the physical cause of stress with 
zative effects: many musicians have to cancel concerts because of physical 
nplaints, such as inflammation of the nerves, tendinitis, muscle injuries, 
zk complaints and _so_on and so forth. Julian Bream, the famous guitar 
yer, once said in an interview on television that he had suffered so much 
n in arms and hands that_he had considered giving up his career. He is 
¢ the only one. Leon Fleischer had to give up his piano career. Severe 
ins and nerve and muscle injuries in his right hand evnetually_made_it 
possible for him to play (he now conducts), There are examples galore 
m all countries, involving all instruments. 

Every performance requires a great deal of physical effort. A concert 
\t is broadcast on television clearly reveals this physical aspect in the 
avily perspiring brow of the performer. Indeed, insiders know that it is 
t at all unusual for the musician to be soaked with perspiration after 
sry performance and to have to change clothes. It may be said without 
iggeration that the physical effort required of musicians can be compared 
that of athletes. Everyone is convinced of the necessity of intensive and 
rcial.zed physical training for athletic all-out efforts to be feasible. 


d_moven / 
lewes, will it be possible to devote all att:ntion to the music itself. 

Muscle movements are what making music is based on. 'I'o produce a. 
1€ on _a musical instrument in the most_efficient way, a precise analysis 


| is also_extremely important, as incorrect 
sture can also lead to many complaints. Both posture and_movement_are 
ected by tensing or contracting, and relaxing particular muscles. Muscles 
: attached to the bones by means of tendons. The bones are interconnected 
flexible joints. It is the task of the muscles to keep the bones stationary in 
articular position, or cause them to make interrelated movements. Muscles 
not function spontaneoulsy, but are activated by orders from the central 
rvous system (brain and spinal cord). Some knowledge of the skeleton, 
> muscualr system, and the nervous system is therefore indispensable for 
\intaining a good posture and making movements correctly, when making 
Isic. 

At the start, my lessons are always aimed at explaining to my students 
w the body is built and how the muscles function. The student will then 
come aware of his body, he will get a conscious “body image”. What is 
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have_been_trained_ consciously _and_have_become_conditioned 


also very important in my opinion, is that the student comes to my lessons 
with his instrument and music. I can then teach him while he is playing. In 
this way he will additionally form an idea of the relationship of his body to 
the instrument. 


—7 neck vertebrae, 
—12 thoracic (breast) vertebrae, 
—5 lumbar vertebrae. 


their instruments. ; 

The nerve centres in the spinal cord are controlled by centres in the 
brain. Let us compare the activity of the brain with that of a computer. A 
computer only yields the desired result when it has been programmed 
correctly. As in a computer, a particular programme must be entered con- 
sciously into the brain, so that it can give the right orders to the muscles at a 
later stage. The muscles, in turn, have to learn to carry out these orders 
correctly, so that after some training these movements will have become 
reflexes. Exercises should really become part of the daily routine. Muscles 
have their own tension (tonus) which can be improved by regular exercise, 
thus making the muscles perform more smoothly. The conditioned reflexes 
of the muscles, however (i.e. the automatic answers of the muscles to the 
“brain computer”), also need a great deal of regular training. Musicians should 
be able to understand this better than anybody, since their daily ration of 
scales is primarly an exercise for the muscles of hands and arms. 

The best thing to do is to start a working day with a set number of 
exercises before taking up the instrument. They should be carried out slowly 
and—particularly in the begining—consciously. Afterwards, the movements 
will become automatic, as happens in sport and games, Preferably, the exer- 
cises should be done in front of a long mirror, so that mistakes can be spotted 
at once and corrected. For the same reason, it would not be a bad idea 
to practise music in front of a mirror as well. This has the same effect in a 
physical sense, as listening to recorded performances has in a musical sense. 
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nitially, when practising in front of a mirror, musicians should concentrate 
n posture and movements rather than on tone, rhythm, or interpretation. 


At first, it will even be necessary to carry out certain muscle movements 
ith exaggeration to learn the desired result. Before one starts training in 
118 way, one should be aware of the following: particular degrees of muscle 
‘nsion are essential for maintaining proper blance, for playing comfortably, 
ad so avoiding excessive tiredness or other problems. In order for my 
udents to become aware of muscle tension, I teach them to tense and to 
slax muscles without moving. It is possible to tense a muscle enormously 
ad be conscious of this tension. Then I tell them to relax the muscle, but 
ot to move or sink in. The tension will then become less, but there must 
ways be some tension to maintain the posture, although you practically 
ill not feel this. In this way the students can gradually acquire a “feel” for 
iuscle tension. ‘This will be discussed at greater length further on. 


Another observation about muscles: you cannot simultaneously bend 
yur arms and stretch them. Muscles are either “flexors”, or “extensors’’; 
we try to use such “antagonistically” functioning muscles simultaneously, 
ndue tension is created, which may lead to seriously aching muscles. For 
cample, every musician knows that when he plays an instrument, the muscles 
1 the shoulders must always be relaxed. In order to keep the shoulder muscles 
‘laxed, we have to slightly tense their antagonists. But one has to be aware 
' which muscles they are before one can consciously give them a slight 
mus. ‘I'hese muscles are located on the back. They are: 

(a) a muscle from armpit to hip (Latissimus Dorsi), and 

(b) a muscle that can bring the lower parts of the shoulder blades down- 

ward and brace them (lower part of the Trapezius). 

As we have said before, there are muscles whose function it is to keep the 
ody in balance and there are other muscles that we use when playing an 
strument. If the muscle groups needed for the balance (posture) of the 
ody are not used correctly, the “playing muscles” must come to their 
sistance to keep balance. The group of the playing muscles then have to do 
‘tra work, which may create severe stress when playing—purely physical 
ress. It is therefore essential that every musciain knows exactly which 
uscles are used for balance and which for playing. 

There are two groups of balance muscles, one at the back of the body: the 
uscles of the nape of the neck and of the back, the buttocks, all leg muscles, 
id the foot muscles. ‘The other group is located at the front of the body: the 
‘lly muscles up to the diaphragm for those who do not need their breathing 
r playing their instrument and the belly muscles up to the navel for those 
ho do need their breathing for playing their instrument. 

The playing muscles are located at the front of the body only, from the 
aphragm or from the navel. hey are the upper belly muscles, the breast 
uscles, the neck muscles, arm and finger muscles and the muscles in the 
oulders. A range of various specialized exercises are aimed at consciously 
uning to distinguish between balance and playing muscles. The balance 
uscles of musicians have to be trained so that their condition improves, 
st as the muscles of athletes. 

When bullding up a standing posture with the balance muscles, we 
ways start from the bottom. We could compare this with the building of a 
use. ‘Then, too, one starts with the foundations and not with the roof. 
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The feet point almost straight forward and are placed a little apart. The 
weight of the body rests in the middle, the angle between the feet and the 
legs must be 90 degrees or less. The knees remain flexible, not locked. The 
pelvis is tilted backward and. the belly muscles are tensed. ‘The whole back 
must be completely straight. The breastbone is brought forward and we 
bring the shoulders back a little, and slightly contract the lower shoulder 
blade muscles. The head is in one straight line with the spine. 'The crown is 
the highest point. his way one is well in balance. Some musicians have to 
stand for a long time during performances and for them foot exercises are 
particularly important as fallen arches can be a serious handicap. Fallen 
arches are often the root cause of many seemingly unconnected complaints, 
such as pain in the neck and the head, Standing well on both feet gives a 
balanced posture and prevents a great deal of discomfort. ; 

In order to be able to sit well, we must in the first place have a 
good chair at our disposal. It must preferably have a straight, horizontal, 
hard seat. ‘The chair need not have a back. The seat must be at such a height 
that when sitting on it, the upper legs point downward a little; the angle with 
the groins must be slightly more than 90 degrees. ‘The feet must be placed 
directly under the knees, not under the chair. One has to sit on the sitting 
bones with a straight spine, the head in one line with the spine. ‘I he shoulders 
must be relaxed, pulled back and aslant a little, with the lower parts of the 
shoulder blades a little braced, as in the standing posture. Even when the 
chair is bad, one still has to aim at as correct a sitting position as possible. 

Also when using the playing muscles, people often make mistakes. For 
this purpose, too, specialized exercises must be done, the brain ees as 
must be programmed correctly. In order to be able to “programme his 
brain, the musician needs to have learned which muscles or group of muscles 
are need to carry out certain movements correctly. I shall provide some 
examples to clarify this. The first example has to do with the embouch- 
ure of the flute. The flute rests on the lower lip. When forming high or low 
tones, the opening between the lips changes. ‘The lips are surrounded by a 
sphincter, on the lower part of which the flute rests. ‘To modify the opening 
between the lips, the muscle of the upper lip must be used. If one tries to 
achieve this effect with the muscles of the lower lip, the jaw is in danger of 
being moved incorrectly. Sometimes this causes serious complaints in the jaw 
joint immediately, but often not unitl later in life. 

Just how important it is to use the muscle groups correctly in order to 
overcome particular technical difficulties is further illustrated by the next 
example. Some string instrument players have problems in making a spiccato. 
A good spiccato is achieved when not only the arm muscles are used, but also 
and especially when involving the muscles of fingers and wrist. When studying 
a spiccato one even has to begin by keeping the forearm still and by using only 
the small muscles, the movements of fingers and wrist. These movements of 
wrist and fingers must at first be exaggerated for practice. Only when one is 
able to feel what those muscles have to do (when the brain computer is 
programmed to the purpose), the forearm joins in and spiccato will auto- 
matically ensue. Speed in spiccato is achieved by the correct use of the small 
muscles (fingers and hand); big muscles (arm) cooperate, but cannot develop 
speed of their own accord. Finally, for pianists: the wrist, must remain flexible 
and should not be stationary. The fingers, too, must be moved as flexibly 
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is possible in all directions. When wrist and fingers are not flexible enough, 
he arm muscles are too tense, often causing complaints, 


What applies to every instrument is that some movements are carried 
‘ut more easily and more naturally than others. This is called the physio- 
ogical rhythm of the body and it should be put to advantage. 


For example, when the right wrist bends to the left, the fingers also bend 
little; when the wrist bends to the right, the fingers are a little stretched. If 
ne acts counter to this principle, undue tension is the result. Likewise, if 
1€ wrist is bent outward, the fingers are bent too tensely, if the wrist is bent 
iward, the fingers tend to bend more supply. When playing the piano, the 
nger joints and the wrist have to be gradually flexed forward, so that a 
‘laxation is created in the arms. If we do not flex the fingers and the wrist 
ward, but pull the fingers back to the body, tension is created in the arms. 
here are many more similar related movements that should not be altered, 

Another frequent mistake is lifting the fingers too high (this applies to 
ery instrument). This causes undue tension in the muscles needed for that 
irpose, which may lead to complaints. The important thing, namely, is not 
e lifting but the putting down of the fingers. In the case of the piano it is 
e€ way the fingers are put down which accounts for pianissimo and forte. In 
e case of string instrument players, the fingers of the left hand are only 
‘t down to create a particular pitch-level. Putting the fingers down does not 
ect differences in tone Sorce. 'The greatest pressure occurs in vibrato. 

Brisk movements are sometimes made with the bow or when playing 
e piano or any other instrument, These brisk movements are caused by 
2 inability of the musician to regulate the force of the muscle tension 
-urately. As a consequence, he makes uncontrollable movements. Everyone 
U probably occasionally have experienced something like that in daily life, 
‘instance when you want to lift something you think is very heavy but 
‘ns out to be quite light. The muscle tension you create then is not adjusted 
the situation. We would like to refer back at this point to the exercises we 
cussed that are useful in becoming aware of muscle tonus, 

What has been said so far demonstrates that every musician should not 
y know most precisely which muscles he must use, but also which muscle 
sion is needed to play his music correctly. When he goes against this, 
blems will no doubt arise and stress is bound to follow. Almost every 
sician unconsciously creates extra and unnecessary tension when playing. 
en this kind of tension occurs in the playing muscles, this may unfavourably 
ct the way of playing. Unfortunately, such additional muscle tension is 
dly ever avoided completely, However, if one learns to create tension in 
balance muscles, for instance in the buttocks or the foot or back muscles, 
playing muscles will not be overloaded and the way of playing will thus 
freer. Additionally, nervousness occurs in artists who are not entirely 
ain of their technical qualities when playing a particular passage. ‘They do 
always have a physical awareness related to the technical difficulties in 
1a piece. And yet, those technical difficulties could be overcome by 
vining a specialized movements programme with the muscial preparation. 
to that, a higher degree of self-confidence will be attained and an important 
of the nervousness will disappear. 

Not only the technique of playing an instrument, but also the entire 
ormance of musicians on stage can be favourably affected by a growing 
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awareness of posture and movements, i.e. of muscle ee aise 
a question of “suddenly realizing something”, but rather a deve spac: an 
physical confidence in the course of a special training piogtane, eae 
help to diminish that part of stress that is caused by physica se ani oe 
nervousness before a as a may also be re gibi paar 
: ises. he so-called “warming up’, an t 

ved bene from such exercises beforehand without the sores These 
exercises have to be learned to a point of proficiency and that hi hy shin ie 
to work through a special practice programme fegulasly - ie candati 
consist of conscioulsy tensing and relaxing muscles accompanied by 
and deep breathing. ie 

Batis is always very important to every musician, oh ra pape . 
musician has to overcome a difficult passage he will be a : ite fe 
breathing. It is very important. that he is taught sentialied > ps - 
breathing. Sometimes breathing is audible during a Spiciatenege We a 
be most annoying for the rsa a se ae sae ene 

strils. he best thing for the teacher to do as > § 

think of comediny really undeweal to smell. ‘The student will then ae a 
use of the muscles that open his nostrils. After certain ss aT $ pie 
gramme will be stored in the brain computer and the musician will refre 
from making any noise. 

So Bis ade range of general exercises has Beets Hieuseed bee Em 
be practised by every musician. Doing physical exercises in pare . 
fail is the only way to master them and to arm oneself aeons é ee 
physical stress. Such a training must be conducted cop aie g meee 
At a later stage one may very well be able to impose disatp a - — 
Besides the general ones, there is of course a variety of Ne rg sath 
aimed at playing the different instruments. I have cto this hare 
in my book ‘Muscle Control for Musicians’, (Bohn, Scheltema anc ; 

am. 1980). 2. 

a and fee it surprises me that the physical aspect of making se 
is much neglected. This is probably due to the slight myo . ad : 
posture and movement in everyday life. Let us take a look at es ni nae 
of a human being develops as it passes through various ee Sg ying 
down as a baby to sitting up, then to standing, and final re ing. sh sai 
age of 2, a normal child will usually be able to walk. Up ti sae ee sh we 
has probably been full of admiration about the child’s pores oan — ee 
ly enough, however, nobody pays any attention anymore to t an sion - 
of its movements after this stage has been reached. When - ild s . ioe 
talk, it is sent to school for its verbal development. It learns how S bis a 
write, but nobody hardly ever pays attention to its posture a ? sth 
development anymore. Most people are never made Sumer 0 ; . _ y 
they move. Only to sportsmen the conscious use of their musc = is O P - 
importance and so this is taught to them. Most musicians, ee of 
not at all ‘‘muscle conscious’’, nor are they ever trained to be so, ‘i ype z 
training should nevertheless be an integral part of the curriculum in ie ie Vi 
music. Music teachers and physical trainers (physiotherapists) shou anes 
closely together in this. The physical demands that each instrument _ = a 
the musician—different demands for different instruments—must, col sa 
be known in detail to the physiotherapist. Only when the physical training 
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is become routine, will there not necessarily be cause for pain when music- 
ns, be they professional or amateur, play their instruments and only then 
il the physical part of stress cease to exist. Therefore, I am wholeheartedl 
nvinced of the truth of the following train of thought: “‘if I experience a 
idy image more consciously and if I can learn to control my muscles, I will 
able to use my body more freely when I am performing, which will at the 
me time enable me to create a more beautiful tone. I will then achieve a more 
nscious relationship with my instrument and arrive at a freer phrasing and 
nore fluent way of playing. The result of this freer use of my body is that 
vill be less inhibited and that my attention will be more freely directed at 
> music I play, so that I will be able to create an over-all better musical 
erpretation”. This will, in turn, result in stronger resistance to stress 
mptoms. Because of a lack of insight into the physiological aspect of stress 
long performers, artists are often treated too carelessly and as a conse- 
ence a lot of energy and talent is often squandered. 


Ans Samama 


Ans Samama, a physiotherapist specializing in the Mensendiech system, has 
en working for many years with musicians, teaching them muscle control.’ 


ANS SAMAMA 


MUSCLE CONTROL FOR MUSICIANS 


A series of exercises for daily practice 


BOHN, SCHELTEMA and HOKEMA 
27 EMMALAAN, UTRECHT 3581 HN 
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MUSIC MAKING AND OVERUSE INJURIES 


by Hunter J. H. Fry, M.S., F.R.C.S., F.R.A.C.S. 


Introduction 


Sartre eee 


n “injury” is certainly applicable 


reasonable. ! /? 
“~~ Overuse injury may be defined as a painful condition of the upper limb 
produced by hard, intensive use of the limb and use which is excessive for 
that individual. Musicians may be interested to know that people in other 
occupations which are hand-use intensive, contract the identical condition. 
This includes secretaries using word processors or other fast electronic 
keyboards, assembly line workers or process_workers in industry, writers 
(the old fashioned ‘‘writer’s cramp), and recently it has been described in 
otters.2 [he common factor here appears to be the intensity of use of the 
hands and the upper limb in general. ‘The physical signs in the hand and wrist 
which indicates tissue damage have been described.! ‘The legal implications 
of loss of function of the hand from these causes have been detailed.* 


There are ome further variations. 


Tendinitis, Tenosynovitis 


By common acceptance over many years, these terms have been used for 
overuse injury. hese terms mean inflammation of tendon and tendon 
sheath, and these conditions are both specific and verifiable. The reason for 
the adoption of these terms is obscure. In both the hand and the foot, true 
tenosynovitis does exist, and this can be acute or chronic. ‘The symptoms 
(complaints by the patient) can be matched up with the structures concerned 
(tendons, tendon sheath), and the examining surgeon can clearly locate the 
trouble in the tendons, whether this be on the front or the back of the hand. 
At operation in true tenosynovitis deviation from normal can clearly be seen 
and indeed is usually quite photogenic. The forms of tenosynovitis familiar 
to the surgeon usually involve removal of some of the abnormal tissue at 
operation and the conclusive microscopic details are seen when the tissue so 
removed is sent to the laboratory to be examined by an expert under the 
microscope. 
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One consequence of this label of ‘tenosynovitis, tendinitis’ is that a 
umber of muscians have been submitted to operation in the hope that 
emoval of the sheath will leave the tendon free to glide. Opportunities have 
een therefore provided on literally hundreds of occasions for inspection of 
1e supposedly affected structures and for biopsy material to be processed. 
n no published paper on the subject has there been photographs of the 
apposedly inflammed structures or photographs of the microscopi appearance 
f biopsy material. Unless some evidence comes to light these terms should 
o longer be used since they are incorrect, 

Not only is the pathology not proven, but repeated surgical intervention 
as disproved it. 


One might say “does it matter?” It probably does matter. Many patients 
ive their symptoms for years, and will try anthing to get better. ‘The term 


tory drugs. 
made little 


In consideration of the prevention of overuse injury, it is not really 
ssible to work out effective, logical preventative measures unless the basis 
the injury is known. It affects the musculo-skeletal system. 


.e¢ Musculo-Skeletal System (5 


All tissues of the human body function within quite narrow tolerances. 
> can only stay alive in a certain temperature range, and all manner of 
ier tolerances of this kind exist. The inner ear is damaged at excessive 
ind levels, excesive amounts of light will damage the eye, excessive force 
] tear the skin and so on. The musculo-skeletal tissues are not exempt 
m such strictures, 

The bones form the rigid skeleton and movement of the body occurs at 
its where the bones are joined up to each other by fibrous ligaments. 
>n in ordinary walking, considerable force is transmitted from one bone 
inother through these ligaments. Deep to the ligaments there are special- 
1 cartilage facing on the joint and a thick fluid is secreted into the joint by 
1embrane. Inflammatory diseases of these joints are known as ‘arthritis’, 
e bones are clothed with muscle. It is the muscle tissue which does the 
‘k. It is capable of shortening its length, and this makes the joint move. All 

active movements the body performs are brought about by muscular 
vity except for purely passive movements in response to gravity. 
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Muscle : 


occurs. _ 


oint Ligaments 2 
: Thee are tough fibrous structures joining the bones together at seine 
Any weight lifted by the hand for instance, is transferred through ae 
ligament of each joint of the upper limb until it is feated ee es ae 

arly | > ti E “h h_of bones, but so long as 
learly these ligaments do_not have the strength of bones, but 
iad ig not excessive, they perform very satisfactorily. ‘They suffer the 


direct tensile loading (i.e. stretching) when they are bearing weight, or 


suffer_repetitive deformation with many of the fast_movements of music_ 
making. 
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” eo are adapted for these two functions, but as with all tissues, have 
: pper limit. Joint ligament is a pain sensitive structure. If it is dama ed 
Dy_excessive stresses either acutely or chronicall it will become painful. 


Ui —= : 
amentous damage of this kind occurs in athletes and dancers as well as 
musicians. Normal undamaged ligament is not tender ie sureear 


, and when the surgeon 


examines th ian’ ich are pai 
exa €_muscian’s hands which are painful from overuse, some liga- 


mentous damage is invariably found. ‘The joint right at the base of the thumb 


ae ie. hand itself is crhaps the most common ligamentous structure to 
E wut _on the same side of the wrist joint itself, the lisments are 
commonly tender in overuse. Many joint ligaments in the hend geen ne 
comm onder i use, Many joint ligaments in the hand can someti 
be affected and it 4s necessary to distinguish this fo ‘om edicued ee 
ition of the joint itself. How then is the musculo-skeletal system affected b 
music perfomance? What of muscular tension? 


Muscle Tension in Perform ance of Music 


This is generally acknowledged to b 


are not difficult to understand, For the ski ed_ execution of movements re 


ng ed by Fausic malting. joints must be stabilised as wellas moved. If there is 
é cessive or unco-ordinated muscular activit ida nf’ a! tank 
‘ ed Muscular activity_across ones aj 
then it must be balanced by an equal iebpneet uietmtal naa radi 4 
: . Re ._ % “ac 
ton on the other side to keep the joint in the same position. Since muscle 


= J® ; 
groups often cross more than one joint, this -may_haye_a snowballing effect 
’ 


oper — = aot 
nents more than what is necessary. 'I"his will mean that the joint will require 
: ecutant muscle and because of the tensio, 
cecutant muscle and becat € tens 
Te eee ower. The result is loss of the top edge of the cnigue. 
€ we have been discussing mainly repetitive movement in which ex. 
; 2 1ve movement in which each 
quscle group usually has bri Gon ip arses 
ef relaxation phases i 
> gre : t ases, potentially far more 
ee oe poetics contraction used to hold up au stellen 
2 € trombone, the violin or the french hor P ; : 
: 1e, n. The worst ex le 
re seen in the sustained muscular contrat; i oe 
2 sus ontration and loading of the joint 1i 
: iga- 
i by ec the clarinets and oboes on the right thumb, which ee 
g 2) geared leverage on the joint ligaments at the base of the thumb, and 
use an overuse of the little muscles joining the thumb to the side of 


ie hand. The special dan i i 
d. é gers of static loading ; ai cule 
traction are dealt with elsehwere.5 2 eee 


novement. In addition, the excessive tension loads further the > joint liga- 


” 


. 


ad Teaching and Misuse 


Pee a a ee that if the teaching is good, and if the 
‘18 played the ‘right way’ overuse will not 3 1 
ifortunatley very common, f. i i cabin ee 
» tree discussion of the problem is 
gged by these views. The music teach gee 
8. achers blame each other, a gi i 
icher may feel that the stude € 1 rhe eee 
Q nt who has an overuse injury h i 
iene t 1 ; as disobe 
structions, and is guilty of ‘misuse’. The end result is flint eka ee 


fen: d students } oS t I th d tk 
ensive an students yecome secre Ive because ey oO no now who 
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There are a number of books written on piano teaching. The following 
remarks probably apply to other instrumental teaching as well. It is very 
clear reading books of piano taching methods, that the author believes that 
he or she alone is ‘right’, and that all others are wrong. here is only one 
way to play the piano ‘correctly’. Any other method is ‘incorrect’. Since all of 
these methods are therefore virtually exclusive, we have the ‘reductio ad 
absurdum’ proposition that they are all wrong, because every book has been 
voted wrong by the others! Experience tells however that widely differing 
methods of teaching seem to produce excellent results in the better students, 
and some students develop freer and more effortless techniques than others, 
and that some students are simply more gifted than others in this direction. 

If one looks at the technique of Horowitz, Ashkenazy or Iturbi, the 
use of the hands is quite different, yet they all represent a standard of excell- 
ence which make a mockery of the propostion that there is only one ‘right’ 
way to play. ‘To a mere surgeon’s eye, what these three players have in com- 
mon is that unnecessary muscle action is avoided, and that extremes in the 
range of movement of any joints are avoided because of the effort required 
to put them there let alone hold them there, The principle of avoiding overuse 
of the body in the technical execution of music making is in the main simple, 


Allegations of ‘bad teaching’ have not widely been found in my studies, 
but this is not the same thing as saying it does not occur. I have not found 
that teachers deliberately encourage excesses in their students, at ieast not in 
Australian music schools, do they tell their students to “practice till it hurts’. 
While teaching skills are very difficult to measure, the capacity to impart 
knowledge depends so much on the relationship between the pupil and the 
teacher. Fear of the music teacher is often a factor operating against the 


so that it can be properly considered. 


‘Occasionally music schools appear to take the view that “survivors only’ 
is the easiest, most satisfactory, and cheapest policy to apply. Unfortunately 
overuse injury can occur to the great and the famous long after they have 
left music school, and the evidence from my study indicates, at least to this 
date, there is no direct link between excellence of performance and.achieve- 
ment generally on one hand, and the capacity to withstand excesses of physical 


injury in the music school is theoretically preventable, we are bound to make 
music teachers more aware of the importance of the general health of the music 
student, the importance of posture, of building a good set of spinal muscles, 
of balanced activity and use of the body away from the instrument, of body 
awareness and control with such ancillary measures as Alexander, Feldenkrais, 
Yoga and relaxation techniques and other means. 
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Viisuse 


A teacher in a music school will have a group of students showing a 
pectrum of ability. Their musical capability and their capacity to withstand 
»hysical excess, may not necessarily coincide. These matters are at least in 
vart determined genetically. An overuse injury in a music student generally 
sccurs at the time the practise load is raised for examination, competition or 
| recital. Amongst students with overuse injuries, there seems to be a mixture 
f those with the effortless technique, some with a tense technique, some with 
mall hands, some with large hands, and music teachers would lump them 
ogether with the accusation of ‘misuse’. This term would seem to me some- 
vhat intimidatory, placing the responsibility on the student, not only for 
ack of success as compared with his more gifted fellows, but also for the 
njury. Available evidence would indicate the only ‘misuse’ the student is 
uilty of is excessive zeal. 


(hree Factors in Overuse Injury 

In my studies in Australia I found that Overuse injury 
ccurs at least in one in every 20 students at music school, and a true inci- 
lence is nearer one in four, Although many of these injuries may not be 
erious if treated appropriately, this incidence is high by any standards. In 
ymphony orchestras where there is intense competition for jobs, the incidence 
f overuse injury is even higher and this unfortunately seems a logical 
xtension from what happens in the music schools. This cannot be explained 
y ‘doing it the wrong way’. The following is an attempt to disssect the factors 
rhich have come to the surface in my own study. 


i) The Genetic Factor 

Everyone living in the past or present is a genetic ‘once off’, We inherit 
enes not just from our parents, but from all the generations preceding them, 
Ve vary in our capacities, in our gifts, in our endurance and in how robust 
re are when challenged physically or mentally. 'This genetic factor is very 
bvious in the area of sport, and there are many parallels between musical 
erformance (upper limbs) and the marathon (lower limbs). There is much 
vidence to suggest that some musicians are simply more genetically robust 
xan others. One musical example illustrates the situation well. Forty school 
hildren around the age of 15 years play clarinet at the standard of A.M.E.B.* 
rrade 6. ‘They would practise for about an hour to an hour and a half per 
ay. When they go to music camp for three weeks, they are playing around 
x hours per day, quadrupling their playing time. The most important 
ctor in overuse injury in clarincttists is the 800 gram weight of the B flat 
arinet hanging on the right thumb.2-5 As time goes on, even amongst those 
2en young players who are not there primarily to complain about the prob- 
ms of music making, the injured right thumbs will be reported one at a 
me. Is it possible to tell who will suffer breakdown and who will not? 
nfortunately it does not seem to be possible to tell in advance who will 
reak down first and who will break down last, for if one pursues this prop- 
sition to its ultimate conclusion, if all these clarinettists hung the clarinet 
1 the right thumb for long enough, all of them would suffer tissue damage. 
he evidence from music camps would support this proposition. There 
€ more reported injuries after two weeks than after one week and so on. 
Australian Music Examinations Board, 
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(ii) Technique . 

This factor in relation to overuse is often considered by music teachers 
to be the only factor, and has, I believe, been somewhat overdrawn. It is 
equally unfair to over-react and say that it does not matter! There is little 
doubt that it is no help to the aspiring musician or the practising musician 
to engage in excessive muscular activity and joint loading, to achieve any 
given musical result. 


(iii) Total Use 

My own study would indicate-that the total use of the upper limb (or 
the mouth in the case of some wind players) is the most important factor. 
Great and famous people who practice too much can suffer an overuse injury 
whose previous history indicates that they are genetically robust and they 
have a supreme technique. The correlation in music students is close to 
100°. Overuse injuries in music students begin when the practise load is 
raised for examinations, assessments, competitions and recitals. It can also 
occur after a vacation when the resumption of practice is not graduated 
sensibly and the muscles and ligaments cannot adapt quickly enough. 

Clearly a competent music student’s technique does not change sub- 
stantially with the practise load being raised, although interestingly enough, 
once the muscles become damaged, tension may increase noticeably. This 
may be because the student tries to practise harder to recover lost ground, or 
it may occur because damaged muscles suffer an interference with the re- 
laxation phase which is the begining of a vicious cycle. 14: ; 

While acknowledging the importance of the way an action is carried out, 
it is not easy or comfortable to accept the proposition that any music student 
or performer as long as they are playing ‘the right way’, can play or practise 
each day for an indefinite length of time without risk of overuse injury. 


Severity of Injury 


Severity of injury is graded ona scale of 1-5 as follows :— 


pain stops when playing stops. 


Grade 2 Pain in more than one site when playing. Perhaps loss of some co- 


ordination, absent or minimal physical signs. Possible loss of 
‘top’ of concert artist. 


Grade 3 Pain when playing in one or more sites, may persist away from the 


instrument, but begins to affect use of the hand outside of music 
making. Student under performs, orchestral player suffers pain 
on rehearsal performance which is usually unrelieved. : 

Grade 4 Loss of function of the hands (or equivalent) involves multiple 

“uses of the hand or upper limb, usually involving such matters 
as driving, writing, turning taps on and off, housework, hobbies, 
gardening, so that while function is impaired by pain it is not 
prevented so long as the pain level is tolerated. Some orchestral 
players “hang on by their fingernails’. Pain at rest or at night in 
this state. Music students are experiencing great difficulty in 
continuing their course. 
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rade 5 As Grade 4, except that capacity is so reduced that orchestral 
players can no longer carry on and must resign their position. 
Students have generally had to drop out of their course despite 
their love of music. Loss of function of the hand (or the mouth 
or the spine) is obvious and acknowledged except by the most 
cynical. Pain at most times. 

‘The age distribution and details of the series in my own study have been 
‘tailed elsewhere, and the musician is referred to these publications.2 
iffice it to say however, that 10% of my series have had their overuse 
jury for longer than 10 years, and the peak in incidence is between two and 
re years, Spinal pain at least at one level occurred in over 50% of the series 
d string players were disproportionately represented (nearly 50%) wood- 
nd players (just over 20%), keyboard players (under 20%) with brass 
ayers about 10% and percussionsts just under 5°. 


‘eatment of Overuse Injury 


This must be based on the cause. In my study there was no support for 
€ proposition that pain was some sort of conversion hysteria® which had no 
sis in reality.’ a te ok ‘2 ; 

_ Musicians may suffer from nerve entrapment syndrome, true tenosyno- 
is, osteoarthritis at the base of the thumb ), thoracic outlet syndrome, reflex 
mpathetic dystrophy, ulna nerve neuropathy, but these are specific condi- 
ns_which can be ac ; diagnosed and treated, and good results are 
pected. These conditions ot have anything to do with the overuse 
ich is so common amongst musicians. ; _ : 
_ Overuse injury is said to be inflammatory. Calabrese? states that this is 
inflammatory condition quoting the physical signs of swelling, redness 
d_pain with tenderness. He also claims that the condition responded to 
ti-inflammatory drugs and that the side effects were minimal. He quoted a 
‘ies from answers to a questionnaire from the Cleveland Clinic indicating a 
th incidence of spinal pain,? but in my study I was unable to confirm: 


nptoms and signs of an inflammatory process, nor the response to anti- 
lammatory drugs. - 

Dawson? recommended a rest period of six weeks after which the hands 
re splinted for a time during each day, and then were taken out of splints 
d exercised. 

It was acknowledged that this produced pain and questions from the 
or suggested that the afflicted musicians had to be strongly motivated to 
t themselves through this amount of pain. Dr. Dawson did not discuss 
iults from this form of treatment. 

From my study the best results were obtained by a programme of total 


oidance of Pain Inducing Activity. This was carried out on the basis that 


going pain was in fact damaging to the already injured structures, and that 
‘otal rest occurred, the injured structures could heal. The results from this 
‘incomplete, but highly promising and have been reported elsehwere.? 


duction of Static Loading 


Tension in performance from totally unnecessary muscular activity can 
relieved by taking the weight of an instrument off the right thumb or the 
id or the upper limb. - os 
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Prevention 
1. Practice 


Available evidence suggests that it is better to practise in short segments 
of about 25 minutes and then rest muscles for about five minutes. While 
the music student or player may not feel anything happening in his 
muscles over this period of time, considerable restitution is occurring 
and after such a respite, the muscles are more responsive to programming 
when practising difficult works with repitition. 


2. Static Loading 


Despite the prejudice of exisiting practitioners whose genetic constitution 
has allowed them to survive static loading over many years, there is 
greater safety if the static loading is relieved and without the tension of 
say an 800 gram clarinet on the right thumb, technique is immediately 
improved. Is this not an attractive proposition? 


3. Communication 


It seems important that teacher and student should have some sort of 
mutual respect. If this does not occur, the teacher cannot possibly get 
the best result in that particular student. For the same reason the student 
cannot develop fully and express any individuality. 


4, Education 


Grasping the nettle is always difficult, and this is why pioneers are usually 
respected after they are dead! Students should be able to have lectures on 
overuse injury. These lectures should contain material which enable 
them to make good decisions when they are away from the supervision 
of the teacher. This will give them some sort of intellectual armour which 
will hopefully present sufficient information to allow them to 
protect themselves from oversue injury. At Eastman School of Music a 
booklet is available to students on a hand out basis. 
5. Teaching 

Teaching on posture, body awareness, physical well being and general 
health will improve and help protect the music student. 


Conclusions 
Teachers and students alike should realise that overuse injury is serious, 

that it costs a great deal in terms of loss of or damage to the career of gifted 

students. It may also impair or lose the career of gifted performers. 
The following suggestions are made to avoid damage: 

1. Do not practise “until it hurts”. Evidence shows that such students may 
convert to a higher grade of injury. 

2. If you are holding up an instrument, find a way to play that instrument so 
you do not have to hold it up. 

3. Be careful about drugs and operations, overuse injury may mimic 
conditions which are legitimately treated by operation. 

4. A period of rest is very disruptive and may last months rather than weeks. 
While early inuries may be satisfactorily treated by trouble-shooting 
techniques, elimination of static load, attention to general health and 
other matters, most Grade 3 to Grade 5 injuries do require rest to enable 


injured tissues to heal. This could mean one year away from performance 
studies. oT heat 
If after a period of rest the student is free of symptoms and free of 


physical signs (tenderness in damaged structures) resumption of music 
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making has to be infinitely gradual. It is very easy to cause new damage 
in_ recently healed structures. The _injured_musicians_must_look_at_the 
long term rather than the short term convenience. 
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CLARINET AND OBOE SUPPORTS 

‘These supports which are made in Australia articulate at a suitable point 
the bottom of the instrument with a ball and stalk fitting. There is a 
ible sling, one to fix the lower end the other to fix the upper end of the 
t, attached to a neck strap. These slings are adjustable. Harness straps 
also available for those musicians who do not tolerate a neck strap well, 
e harness straps go right over the shoulder and clip onto the back of the 
ts or a soft belt in the case of females. They are available on mail order 
n: Legato Pty. Ltd., 1 Parer Street, Reservoir. 3073. Melbourne, Victoria, 
stralia. 


“MUSICSAFE”+ CLARINET POST* 
CATALOGUE No. HF1 

This device was developed out of medical research into the illnesses and 
iies of musicians. It has been developed with the help of clarinettists 
king with the Survey Director. The B-Flat clarinet weighs approximatley 
. and is conventionally borne on the right thumb. This produces a high 
dence of overuse injuries which may be difficult to treat and may even 
ainate the clarinettists’ career. Most of these overuse injuries are directly 
ibutable to the clainet weight being borne by the right thumb. This post, 
ch is convenient and easy to use, renders the clarinet weightless so that 
excessive strain is removed. ‘This makes the clarinet as safe as the piano. 
ong as regular, moderate practice habits are observed there should be no 
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danger of overuse breakdown. Children, especially vulnerable to such injury, 
may thus safely learn the clarinet from an early age. ; 

An improvement in technique will result from using this post because of 
the disappearance of tension in the right thumb and wrist area. An improve- 
ment in tone may also result in most instances. of 

The post is fully adjustable, comes with its own double sling for stability 
and adjustment. Harness straps are available, if required, It is inconspicuous 
and is recommended for all clarinettists. A small fitting is required on the 
under surface of the clarinet to articulate with the top of the post and this can 
be tried out in various positions with double sided adhesive. When the 
best position is achieved, this usually being a little distance towards the player 
from where the thumb rest is, fitting maybe screwed on permanently. A player 
may wish to keep the thumb rest on for orientation, at least initially, but after 
a time will probably elect to discard it. 

*Registered Design +Trade Mark applied for 


CLARINET AND 
OBOE SUPPORTS 


“MUSICSAFE”+ OBOE POST* 
CATALOGUE No. HF2 


This post was developed, like the clarinet post, from medical research 
into the problems which came from oboe playing. It renders the oboe weight- 
less so that the static loading on the right thumb is removed and releases the 
right hand from the tension. This results in an improvement of technique as 
well as making it a safer instrument to play. Overuse injuries occur in oboe 
players, as in clarinet players, and again is attributable to the static loading on 
the right thumb from the weight of the instrument. ; 

The oboe post is longer than the clarinet post and should articulate on 
the bell side of the thumb rest. At the point of balance in the playing position 
of the instrument this is approximately 3-4 cm. further down the oboe. 
Articulation is also with a small ball and stalk fitting which can be tried out in 
various positions by double sided adhesive. Once the definitive position is 
chosen the plate maybe screwed into the bottom of the instrument. A neck 
strap is supplied with the double sling and harness straps are available also. 
*Registered Design +Trade Mark applied for 
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